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The boy stood up in the vehicle and lashed the horse. It went dashing madly down the road, 
and the man on horseback came galloping up to its head, and reached 

out his hand to grasp the bridle and stop him. 
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Making His Fortune 


THE DEAL OF A LUCKY Boy 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 


CHAPTER I. ““S’pose it has, what’s that to me, or to you either? Get 
back to your work or I’ll take my whip to you.” 
THE RACE TO SAVE THE TRAIN. “But, sir, the morning express will be along soon, an—” 


“What do I care for the mornin’ express ?” 

“Mr. Flint!” cried a plainly-dressed, good-looking boy,| “If the train isn’t held up at the blockhouse there'll be 
rushing excitedly into the public room of a small road-|a wreck and—” 
house. “‘I——” “Let the railroad people look after their own affairs. 

“What are you doin’ in here, you young rascal?’ roared They’ve got a track walker whose business it is to—” 
the proprietor of the place, glowering at the boy from be-| “I’m afraid he’s killed, sir.” 
hind the bar where he was mixing drinks for two customers] “Killed !” 
who had just arrived in a buggy. “Yes, sir, I saw his hat lying between the tracks, and 

One was a stylishly-dressed man of perhaps five-and-|his lantern smashed at the edge of the boulder, and some- 
thirty, whose dark, handsome face bore a rather sinister thing that looked like a boot sticking out from under it. 
expression. Tm afraid he’s under it.” 

The other was a thick-set man, dressed in a business| “Under the boulder 2” 
suit, with smoothly-shaven features that looked hard and] “Yes, sir. Can 1 take your horse?, It’s standing in the 
repellant. | yard.” | 

They both looked casually at the boy as he burst into the] “No, you can’t,” snapped Mr. Flint. “You go back to 
room through a rear door. work or it’ll be worse for you.” 

As the handsome man’s eyes rested on the lad’s face he} “But if the express should be wrecked—” 


gave a start, and stared fixedly at him. “Don’t you dare argue with me, you young villain! What 
“I want to take your horse and ride to the blockhouse,| do I pay you for? Not to look after the railroad. What 
sir,” replied the boy. do I care for the railroad? Ain’t they took a slice of my 


“What!” roared Mr. Flint, his red face growing redder} property away from me agin my will to put their tracks 
from wrath. “You want to take my horse and ride to— through to Cranston? I wish their blamed express would 3. 


confound your impudence!. Are you crazy?” go to smash, and every other train on their line along with * hy 
“No, ’m not crazy. There’s trouble down on the rail-| it,” cried Mr. Flint, working himself into a greater rage. i | 
road track.” “They’ve sp’iled my property. They've eut my farm in ** 
“Trouble! What d’ye mean?” two, and made me go to the trouble and expense of puttin’? 
“Last night’s rain undermined that big boulder at thela bridge across the cut they made. They’re a blamed, © me) 
top of the embankment and it’s fallen on the down track.” | graspin’ monopoly, and I wish—” ~- Ny 


) ie 


“Tf the express is wrecked the passengers will be—” 
protested the boy, with great earnestness. ae 
“Will you go to work?” eried Mr. Flint, grabbing up a 
_ bung-starter and rushing at the boy. } 

Tom Tucker, for that was the boy’s name, dodged the 


darted toward the front doer to eseape him. 

‘Mr. Flint, white with rage, pursued him. 

____ As the boy’s eyes rested on the buggy standing near the 
E trough a daring resolution took possession of him. 

___ His whole soul was enlisted in behalf of the imperiled 
f express, and he determined to save it at any cost to himseltf. 


FE Seeing that the horse was not tied he rushed toward the 


buggy, sprang into it, seized the reins and the whip, and 
__ started the rig up the road. : 
“Here, what are you doin’?” roared Mr. Flint, flinging 
__ the bung-starter after him. “Come back, d’ye hear?” 
_ Tom paid not the slightest attention to him, but whipped 
_ the horse into a run. | es 
: Ags the sound of the wheels reached the two men inside 
the smooth-faced man sprang to his feet with an impre- 
- eation and rushed to the door. Ree 
When he saw the buggy that had brought him and his 
companion to the house dashing up the road in the hands 
of the boy he swore like a trooper. : 
| He was a man of quick thought and action. 
_  _He remembered that the boy had said there was a horse 
standing in the yard. 
Without losing a moment he rushed around to the yard, 
saw a horse saddled standing tied to a post, unhitched him, 


sprang on his back, and dashed out the side way into the’ 


road, and began the chase of the buggy at a whirlwind 


pace. 

Mr. Flint’s horse could go some and the man lashed him 
to his best speed. 

Tom, out of sight of the roadhouse, whipped his animal 
and urged him forward. : 


The signal blockhouse was 4 mile away, and he had a 


chance of reaching it ahead of the express. 

The sight of a boy standing up in a buggy whipping 
the horse at a run could not, fail to attract the attention 
of the laborers in the fields along the road and a rush was 


made for the fence by many. 


The spectacle of a man bearing down on the runaway | 


Slow aimed at his head by his infuriated employer, and | 


é eee 


wasted on the air. 


e 


His words were simply : ee ee 
«Pl lick him black and blue when I catch him,” he. 
muttered. | eee 
_ The exciting chase co 
closer every moment. _ mee we 
Over a slight rise and down a gentle declivity flew the 
swaying buggy, with the emooth-faced man close behind. 
Four men working on the road looked up and sprang 
out of the way as the boy and bugsy swooped down on them 
in a cloud of dust. | a iy Sata es 
The pursuer was now even with the rear wheel, and he 
dug his heels into his animal’s flanks in a desperate ef- 
fort to bring the chase to a finish. | 
“Stop, confound you ' eried the man again. 3 
“Teave me alone. I’ve got to save that train,” returned 


Tom. : 
The buggy wheel struck a stone and Tom was thrown 


back on the seat, narrowly escaping a somersault out be- 
hind. ae . 

The pursuer was Now alongside, a few feet away. 

The boy stood up in the vehicle and lashed-the horse. 

It went dashing madly down the road, and the man on 
horseback came galloping up to its head, and reached out 
his hand to grasp the bridle to stop hin": 

At that moment the whistle of the express came across 
the valley. . ag 

The sound stiffened Tom’s muscles. 

The blockhouse was in sight a short distanee away. 

If he was stopped the train would pass on to destruc- 
tion. Coe : | 
“T}] die before he shall stop me!” gritted Tom. 

He raised the butt end of the whip, reached forward, 
and ere the man surmised his intention he dealt his pur- 
suer a blow across the head. . | 

Staggered by the blow, and the shying of the horse, the 


thick-set man lost his balance and tumbled headlong into — 


the road, while the horse, and Tom’s rig, flew by with a 


mad rush, and disappeared around the turn that led di-— 


rectly up to the blockhouse on the railroad. ; 


CHAPTER II. 
TOM SAVES THE EXPRESS. 
Tom Tucker dashed up to the blockhouse in the buggy 


on horseback, evidently trying to overtake him, aroused the | just as the express came in sight around a curve half a 


| field hands to a pitch of some excitement. 
. They wondered what yas in the wind. 


Tom had covered half a mile before he woke up to the |lently, as he reined him in. 


fact that he was being pursued. 
Hearing the hoofs of the horse behind, which was over- 
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hauling him, he turned around and looked. 
“he thick-set man shouted at him to stop. 
But Tom wasn’t stopping for anybody at that moment. 
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a ; He whipped up his horse, and the animal made a fresh 


_-He looked behind frequently now, in some anxiety, for 
he saw that the man behind was coming up rapidly. 

_ “Fe has no right to try and stop me. A hundred lives 
‘or more, and a big train are at stake. I won’t be stopped, 
‘and Y’ll let him know it,” gritted Tom, lashing his animal 


“Stop, you young rascal!” shouted his pursuer. 
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mile away at a fifty-mile an hour clip. 
‘The horse was covered with sweat, and trembling vio- 
Springing from the vehicle he dashed into the small 
structure, ran up the stairs and flung himself into the sec- 
ond-story room before the eyes of the astonished operator. 
* Stop the express,” he cried. “Stop it. There is a 
big boulder on the track ahead, and if the train gets by 
you it is certain to be wrecked with loss of life.” 
The operator, who was bright and quick-witted, grasped 
his meaning before he had finished. — a 
He jumped forward and pulled a lever over. io 
That operated the red painted arm of the semaphore 
signal attached to the top of a pole outside. ~ Lime at 


hd 


The arm fell into a horizontal position, ‘pointing across 


the tracks. 
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It was a signal to the engineer of express to bring 
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_ miles away. ay 


not be seen at a distance. 


once. 


ing-room cars behind. 
senger abroad. 
The conductor came to the side door of 


car, leaned out and looked ahead. 


that the line was blocked for some reason. 


4 to Tom. 


asked. 

The boy explained the situation in a few 
_ that he believed the trackwalker lay 
' the heavy mass of rock. 

“By George, young fellow!” ‘he exclaimed. 
you say is true you have prevented a bad wreck. How did 
you get here so quick? The obstruction is a mile away ac- 
cording to your account.” 

Tom told him of the race he had made in the buggy. 
He explained that Amos Flint, the man he worked for, 

had refused to let him take his saddle horse which stood 
all ready to go in the yard behind the roadhouse. 

“So I had to run off with the bugey belonging to two 
men who had stopped for a drink,” he continued. “One 
of the men chased me on Mr. Flint’s horse and came with- 
in an ace of stopping me, but I hit him on the head with 
the whip and he fell into the road. I’m bound to get into 
a whole lot of trouble over this; but I don’t care as long 
as I’ve saved the train.” me ) 

“You're a lucky boy, and you sha’n’t get into any trou- 
ble if I can help it,” said the operator, whose name was 
Dick Harker, and about twenty-one. “Flint must be a 
brute to try and prevent you from saving the train; and 
| as for the man who chased you, he probably did not under- 
» ‘stand the situation.” 

id By that time the locomotive of the express came to a 
stop in front of the blockhouse and the conductor came 
running up to find out what the trouble was. 

The operator was signalling the next blockhouse ahead 
about the boulder on the down track when the conductor 
came into the glass-enclosed room with its outfit of levers 
and other appliances. 

“That boy will tell you what the trouble is,” said the 

_ operator, clicking away at his key. | 
“Well, my lad, what’s wrong?” asked the conductor. 

Tom told his story. : 

The conductor’s hair rose at the thought of the narrow 

escape the train had had from wreck. 

_. “Boy, you deserve a gold medal,” he said, grasping Tom 

by the hand. “You have saved many lives, I have no doubt, 
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his train to a stop within the block, or section of road be- 
tween that blockhouse and the other behind the train, ten 


_ There was a bull’s-eye lamp encased in thick red glass 
at the end of the arm which was lighted before dark, and 
carried the same signal at night, when the arm itself could 


The engineer, who was always specially on the alert 
when the train approached a block tower, saw the signal at 


He whistled down brakes, pulled over the reverse lever, 
and applied the air-brakes to the heavy coaches and draw- 


The sudden easing up of the train startled every pas- 
the baggage 
He saw the red semaphore signal displayed, aud knew 
As soon as the operator had set the signal he turned 


“What did you say about a boulder on the track?” he 


words, saying 
crushed underneath | 


“Tf what 


— 


pany from a bunch of damage suits. The officials shall be 
apprised of your gallant service, and you will undoubtedly 
be liberally rewarded.” 

“Tm not looking for any reward. I am satisfied in 
having done my duty. I only hope that Mr. Flint will 
not lay me out too bad for coming here against his wishes,” 
replied ‘Tom. : : 

“Who is Mr. Flint?” asked the conductor. 

“He’s the man I work for. He keeps a roadhouse and 
small farm down the road about a mile from here. The 
boulder was on his property, at the top of the embank- 
ment. Last night’s rain must have loosened it, and it 
rolled down a little while ago.” 

“Did Mr. Flint try to prevent you from coming here 
with the warning ?” ; 
“Veg” : :f 

“The blamed reprobate!” cried the conductor, angrily. 
“Why should he?” | 

“He’s sour on the railroad company for cutting through 
his property.” | 

“Sour, is he? He got a mighty good price for the strip 
of land the company appropriated for its right of way.” 

“Tl bet he'll try to lick me when I get back.” 

“Have him arrested if he lays a hand on you. Then 
show him up in court. Why his conduct was outrageous. 
His stubbornness might have caused the wreck of the 
train.” 


“He wouldn’t have cared. He said it was none of his 
business, or mine either.” 

“TI don’t see what kind of a conscience he can have. The 
company shall be informed of his conduct, and he'll be 
apt to hear from one of the officials.” 

“I must look after that horse now, sir. I don’t want 
him to catch cold, though fortunately it is a nice day. 
He did his best to bring me here.” _ 

Tem rushed down, took the blanket off the seat and 
threw it over the animal. 


The conductor ‘spoke to the engineer out of the window, 
and after telling him about the obstruction, said the train — 
would have to be stalled till the boulder was removed. 

That meant something of a wait, for a wrecking car 
would have to be sent on from Cranston, fifteen miles 
away, with a crew to lift the obstruction from the track, 
and the rails would probably have to be fixed, too. 

It was about this time that the smooth-faced man limped 


up to the blockhouse, where he saw the horse and buggy 
standing. 


The moment his eyes rested on Tom he started for him. 

“You young scoundrel, I’ll fix you!’ he cried, grabbing 
the boy unawares, and starting to pound him viciously. _ 

“Hold on there!” cried the conductor, who was about 
to step. into the locomotive cab. 

He rushed forward and grabbed the man. 

“What do you mean by attacking that boy?” he said, 
pulling the fellow away. , ‘ 

“The young rascal nearly killed me,” replied the man, in 
an angry tone. “He struck me over the head with the 
butt of the whip he had while trying to get away in this 
rig which was hired by a friend of mine in the village be- 
yond.” Stas 


my 


thousands of dollars worth of rolling stock, and the com- — 
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time to save that train?” asked the conductor. | 

— *T don’t know nothin’ about it. All I know or care} him he will get himself into a peck of 
_ about is that he was runnin’ off with our rig, and I tried to| ing you for saving the train. 

prevent him doin’ it.” usb oa | 
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and you heard me tell him about the boulder being on the 


noticed that the boulder was missing. 
Jay on the rails below 
treatment from your employer. 


hand him. I think it will bring him to 
If he persists in being 
trouble by i 


- “Don’t you know that the boy was trying to. get here in| you to 
and he'll let you alone. 


to take the case up in your behalf,” said the conductor. 


“Had you succeeded this train would have been wrecked,” 
7 | : addressed it to Amos Flint and handed it to Tom. ay ia 
“Well, that ain’t none of my business,” said the man,| “That ought to save your bacon. Good-by and Heaven — 
sulkily. = . | bless you for what you did for the train this afternoon.” 
“Your’re a nice kind of man, you are—as bad as the} Tom shook hands with him and slipped away before any 
roadhouge keeper. Haven’t you any respect for human|of the passengers noticed his departure from the scene. 
saifer? The smooth-faced man had driven | 
-_ “Of course I have; but how was I to know what the| in the buggy, with the saddle horse tied behind, and Tom 
boy’s object was? I thought he was tryin’ to steal the} wondered whether he would have any trouble with him if. 
rig.” |he was at the roadhouse when he arrived there. 
“Yon know better than that,” said Tom. “You heard| “He'd be a pretty small potato to give me a dressing 


“me ask Mr. Flint for his horse so that I could come here, | down now when he understands thoroughly why I took his 
rig. It’s different with Mr. Flint. He has an idea that 


he owns me, and has the right to knock me around as he 
chooses. Well, now that I’m worth $200 he’ll keep his 
hands off or I’ll leave him and sue him for what he owes 
me if he refuses to ante up. That $200 is a great windfall, 
I feel as if I amounted to something now. T’m inde- 
pendent for once in my life. That makes a whole lot of 
difference in a fellow’s feelings. 1 was as poor as Job’s 
turkey, as the saying is, when Mr. Flint took me on, and 
he’s made me hustle mighty hard for every cent he’s agreed 
to pay me at the end of summer. He’s meaner than ditt, 
land Mrs. Flint ain’t a great sight better. They’re well 


matched.” 
Thus soliloquized 


track, and how the express was due in a few minutes. I 
took the buggy because I couldn’t get the saddle horse, and 
I had to get here as soon as I could.” 

“That boy is a young hero,” said the conductor, “and 
you ought to be ashamed of the part you've taken in ‘this 
affair. He’s saved the train, and I'll see that he gets all 
the credit he is entitled to.” 

The man growled out some words under his breath and 
turned away. 

Getting into the buggy he sat there looking at the stalled 
train, and the passengers and train hands. 

In the meantime the cause of the hold-up was circulated 


throvghout the train, and a rush was made on the part of Tom as he trudged along the road to- 


the passengers to see the boy who had prevented a smash-| ward the roadhouse, with dubious anticipations of what 
up further on. - | was in store for him. Pi 
Tom was introduced to them by the conductor, in a | ROUEN 
speech complimentary of the boy’s strenuous effort to reach ae 
CHAPTER III. a iui 


the scene after encountering difficulty that probably would 
have discouraged another boy. 
The passengers gave Tom a great ovation. 


They all realized that he had prevented a great catastro- : 
phe, and they felt grateful to him. Tucker in running off with the horse and buggy, but was 


- Somebody suggested that a purse be taken up for his| surprised a moment later to see the smooth-faced man 
benefit. chee / | come dashing out of the yard on his saddle horse. 

In a moment a score of hands dived into their pockets As the man went flying up the road after the runaway 

- for bills of various denominations, and the collector soon se- he saw at once that the chap was after Tom. 
cured $200, which he presented to Tom, with a neat speech.| “He’s pound to catch him on that mare, and I hope he’ll 
- The conductor had taken Tom’s name and address to! shake the daylights out of him,” muttered the roadhouse 
put into his report to the Division Superintendent with- proprietor. “Jest wait till I get my hands on that boy, Vl 

_ out knowing that the operator of Tower 10, as 
house was officially called, had sent his name in already to 
the train dispatcher’s office at Cranston, with the particu- 
lars of the service he had rendered the road. 

“T guess I’d better get back or I'll catch double jesse,” 
Tom said to the conductor, who had just returned on the 
locomotive from a survey of the boulder where it blocked | 
the line. “I’ve been away more than an hour now, and| 

Mr. Flint won’t do a thing to me, ’m thinking. I was 
hoeing in the meadow that overlooks the tracks when I 
I looked to see 


what had become of it, and that’s how I discovered that it 
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MR. FLINT WONDERS WHAT'S IN THE WIND. 


Amos Flint was wild with rage at the nerve of Tom 


leavin’ the work I pay him to do to help that bloated cor- 
poration that dug a big trench through my property to 
lay its rails in. I'l] larn him who he’s workin’ for. 


Flint returned to the public room to apologize to his styl- 
ishly-dressed customer for the interruption. | 
“Don’t mention it, sir,” said the dark-featured man, who 


citement. “Bring me the cocktail I ordered, and another 

for yourself, at my expense. I want to talk to you.” 
The two cocktails being ready on the bar, Mr. Flint 
brought them to the table and sat down opposite to his 
customer, wondering what the gentleman had to say to 
OR oN RLU MY 


“Well, my lad, don’t you put up with any rough-house : 
im, hy 


I'll write a few words for 


Be Nu 


4, 


4 


The company would be sur a 


The official wrote something on a plank piece of paper, — 


away some time since | 


the block- give him the biggest lickin’ he ever had. To think of him 
Buggy and saddle horse being now out of sight, Mr.. 


|had not stirred from his seat during the whole of the ex- 


4 


at the interest the gentleman appeared to take in the boy. 


Ni ce meee = ———————— 3 comer shit. | 
_ “Now, my friend,” said the gentleman, “I’d like to ask 


you a question or two. To begin with, who is that boy ?” 


” “That’s my hired hand,” 


- “What’s his name?” ° 

“Tom Tucker,” — 

“Tom Tucker, eh?” said the gentleman, apparently dis- 
appointed. “How long has he been with you?” 

“About two months,” replied Mr. Flint, much surprised 


“Where did he come from?” 
~“T couldn’t tell you. I never asked him. I didn’t keer 


_ where he come from as long as he was strong and hearty, 


and could do the work around the place.” 
“Didn’t he tell you anything about himself 2” 
“Not a thing. He’s as close as a clam.” 
_©T suppose you think I show a singular interest in this 
boy of yours?” said the dark gentleman. | 
“Kinder,” admitted Mr. Flint. 
“The fact is he reminds me o% someone I thought dead 


-and buried years ago.” 


went / 

“I would be willing to pay well for some real informa- 
tion ahout that boy, as I wish to find out whether the grave 
has given up its dead.” | | 


“T never heard tell of a grave givin’ up anythin’,” re- 


sponded Flint, curiously. 

“Such things have happened—in a metaphorical. sense.” 

“What kind of sense?” asked Mr. Flint in a puzzled tone, 
for the word was not familiar to him. 

“Metaphorical—figurative. As I said I would be willing 
to pay well for information which would lead to the iden- 
tity of that boy being established beyond any doubt. 
Couldn’t you get him to talk about himself? Tf you can 
find out who his parents were-—his real parents, mind you, 
for if my suspicions are correct his right name is not Tom 
Tucker—” | 

" Ain’t, it 22? te EN Gis 

“T suspect not, for he’s the living image of my—pshaw! 
What am I talking about? I may be wrong after all. 
However, I’m anxious to set my doubts at rest. You pump 


what you can about his past out of him, and then call upon 


is up.” 


me at the village. You'll find me at the cottage of Roger 
Pryor on Elm Street. If your information is valuable I 
will recompense you liberally. In any case ll make it 
worth your while.” | 

“Tl do it. But who shall I ask for when TI call? 
haven’t told me your name.” | 

“My name—well, ask for Rutherford,” 

“Rutherford—very good.. You shall hear from me in a 
day or two. But,” in an anxious kind of way, “suppose 
the boy is the one you suspect, is there any danger of my 
losin’ him right away? He’s pretty useful around the 
place and IT wouldn’t like to have him leave afore his time 


You 


“You needn't worry about that—now. He may not be 
the boy.” 
“I s’pose so. Kind of curious he should have a different 


_ hame if he was, ain’t it? I never heard of boys changin’ 
_ their names. 
_ their fathers and their mothers have married ag’in, but 


I know several cases where boys have lost 


they didn’t change their names.” 


eit uf ith Wie ry ht With 
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“We won’t discuss the 
name is—” 7 : 
“Flint—Amos Flint.” 
“Well, Mr. Flint, you attend to this matter 
sha’n’t regret it.” , ee 
“Yes, sir; 17] find out what I can ‘from him and let you 
know. Ill question him to-night after supper. I reckon 
I kin get somethin’ out of him.” | 


“You mustn’t show undue curiosity, or he might sus- 


pect you had some ulterior purpose and—” 
“What kind of purpose ?”> 
“Well, some special reason—some object in view—in 
which case he might refuse to answer, or tell you what 
wasn’t true.” | fio) Gis 
“Hum!” ejaculated the roadhouse keeper. 
The appearance of a couple of farmers who wanted a 
round or two of drinks broke up the conversation, and it 


was not renewed, for after the farmers left the smooth-- 


faced man drove up in the buggy and got out. 

“Did you ketch the boy?” asked Mr. Flint. 

“I found him at the signal tower,” replied the man. 
“He got there in time to stop the train. The passengers 
were making a hero of him when I left.” 

“Huh!” ejaculated Mr. Flint. 

“T’ll take my cocktail now,” said the man. 

“ll mix it for you. 
leave it for the boy?” 

“I brought the animal back. He’s hitched to the buggy.” 

While Mr. Flint was mixing the drink the gentleman 
and his companion talked together in low tones. 

The roadhouse proprietor tried to catch what 
between them, -but he couldn’t. | 

All he learned was that the gentleman addressed his 
companion as Hawkins. | 


Mr. Flint was extremely curious to learn why the gen- 
tleman, who had intimated that his name was Rutherford, 
and who appeared to be a man of means and social stand- 
ing, was so desirous of learning all he could about his 
hired boy, Tom Tucker. 


“There’s some mystery about it, depend on it,” thought — 


Mr. Flint. “He said Tom was the living image of some- 
body he was about to mention but didn’t. I’d like to know 
who that somebody is. He said he’d pay me well for any 
information that I brought him ? People ain’t payin’ for 
information unless they’re goin’ to gain by it. Maybe he’s 
a lawyer, and is lookin’ for a missin’ heir to some prop- 


erty. I wish T knew if that was so. Tom might be the 


missin’ heir. I must pump him about his past life, and if 
it strikes me he’s the person this gentleman is lookin’ for 
I might he able to make good terms with this Rutherford. 
Nothin’ like gettin’ all you kin in this world. At any rate 
T always look out for Number One.” 

The cocktail was ready by this 


| before Hawkins. 


“How much do T owe 
Rutherford. 


“Well, I dunno as you need pay for the one 
it half a dollar,’ replied Mr. Flint: 
The roadhouse keeper’s 


matter, Mr.—by the way your 


and you | 


Did you bring my horse back or ~ 


passed 


time and he placed it 
you for the three drinks?” asked. 


Thad. Call, 


charge for two cocktails was a 


quarter, but when he thought a chance customer could stand 


it he always soaked him double price. : 
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Mx. Flint charged him accordingly. | 


"went behind the bar. 


MAKING HIS ‘FORTUNE. ue ae 


Rutherford looked as if money wanna object to him so 


_ *The gentleman tossed him a dollar bill and Flint handed 
_ Then he began polishing up a nearby table within easy 
earshot of the two men and strained his ears to catch what 
they said. 
_ His expectations were not gratified, for Rutherford had 
nothing to say while he was in the vicinity, and as soon 
as Hawkins drank the cocktail they rose and went outside. 
Hawkins returned the saddle horse to the yard, and then 


_ the two men got into the buggy and instead of continuing 


up the road, turned around and went back the way they 
came, 

Mx Flint stood at the door and watched them off. 

He continued to watch them till a turn in the road cut 
them off from his view. 

“So he’s stoppin’ at Roger Pryor’s place in Seacliff?” 
muttered the roadhouse keeper. “He’s the justice of the 
peace and a lawyer. It’s natural for two lawyers to come 


together. It must be he is lookin’ for a lost heir. Sup- 


pose Tom should turn out to be the lost heir and come 
into a fortune I’d lose him of course. I wouldn’t like that, 
for he’s a good worker. Maybe I’d lose a sight more than 
I'd gain by tellin’ that Rutherford what I may learn from 
the boy. I must think the matter over considerable before 
I call on him with the information—provided, of course, 
the boy tells me anythin’ worth while. I might be able 
to put two and two together from what I get out of him 
and drive a good bargain with Rutherford. It is clear he 
knows nothin’ about Tom except that his face is the livin’ 


image of somebody. That somebody must be the person 


who left the property to the missin’ heir, supposin’, of 


course, I’m right about there bein’ a missin’ heir. I don’t 
see that it could be anythin’ else. If he’s a lawyer, as I 


reckon he is, what else would he be lookin’ for a boy of) 


Tom’s age for? I’ve read a hull lot about missin’ heirs, 
and lawyers lookin’ for ’em, so it seems nateral in this case 
—here comes the boy now,” as he spied Tom Tucker ap- 
proaching along the road. “I mustn’t take no notice of 
him runnin’ off with that buggy, else he won’t tell me 
nothin’ this evenin’ when I start to pump him. I must 
pertend he did the right thing to try and save that there 


- train. Nothin’ like bein’ foxy when you’ve got a pint to 
make,” and he rubbed his hands together with a chuckle. | - 
“Ffello, what’s.he lookin’ for in them bushes? Blessed if. 


it wasn’t that there bung-starter I flung at him. I forgot 
all sbout it, but he didn’t. Mebbe he thinks of usin’ it 


to pertect himself when he meets me. His bump of cau- 
tion i swell developed. I’ll surprise him by bein’ in good | p 


humor. If you’ve got a p’int to gain you must play your 
cards the right way. To get somethin’ out of a person I’ve 
always found you must rub his fur in the right direction.” 

The roadhouse keeper chuckled as he left the door and 


Senn 


CHAPTER IV. | 
MR. FLINT TRIES TO PUMP TOM. 


: 2 Tom approached the front door of the roadhouse with 


is some caution. | 
--—- He had seen Mr. F 


lint standing there a few moments | 


seen him go in. ee 
Any other boy would probably have stolen into the yard, 
thence out into the field and have'resumed his interrupted 
hoeing job till the bell rung by the muscular arm of the 
tall and wiry Mrs. Flint summoned him to supper. 
Tom, however, did things differently from other boys. 
There wasn’t a particle of cowardice about him. | 


If he was in for a scolding he believed in facing the 
music and getting over with it at once. | | 


At the same time he believed in protecting himself as 


much as possible. ‘ 

He remembered that Mr. Flint had thrown the bung- 
starter at him and that it had fallen into the bushes by 
the roadhouse. , 

He wondered if his employer had recovered it. 
Very likely he had, for it was an indispensable article 

about the bar-room. “ i 

Still he thought he would make sure about it. | 

Somewhat to his surprise the bung-starter lay where it 
had fallen. ; 

Tom picked it up and went on. : 

He had no intention of using it as a weapon against 
his employer, but ‘he recognized the fact that it was a very 
handy thing to have in case of emergency. oe 

Without a tremor he walked up to the entrance of the 
roadhouse and looked in. 

He thought it advisable to reconnoiter before entering, 


or 


| test Mr. lint be ambushed behind the door in readiness to 


take him at sudden disadvantage. 
| His first glance dispelled this suspicion, for his em- 
ployer was polishing the top of the bar with a cloth. 
“Got back, have you?” said Mr. Flint, looking at him. 
The roadhouse keeper spoke so pleasantly that Tom 
stared at him in surprise. : 
“Yes, sir,” he replied. “I suppose you’re mad, but I 
can’t help it. It was my—” Pil 
He was about to say “duty,” but Mr. Flint interrupted 
hin. 
“Tyo I look mad?” he asked. 
Tom was compelled to admit that he had never seen him 
look so pleasant, and he could hardly believe his eyes. 
“No, sir; but you were mad when I left for the signal 
tower to warn—” 
“Y’1] allow I was mad then; but I’ve got over it. I 
reckon you did about the right thing, and I ain’t got no 
fault to find with you.” ‘ v 
Tom was astonished. ie 
“I’m glad you approve of what I did. I saved the ex- 
Tess.” e a 
“So I heard.” 7 | 
©The man who chased me told you all about it, did he?” 
“He said the passengers kind of made a hero of you.” 
“They treated me first-class. So did the conductor, and 
éngineer, and the rest of the train crew. The engineer said 
that he probably owed me his life.” aaah 
ae likely he does if there was a big boulder on the 
rack.” ; | 
“Tid the man tell you what I did to him?” ' ie 
“No. What did you do to him?” asked Mr. Flint, cu- 
riously. Whe : ie 
“Well, he came up 


2 


before, had seen him looking up the road at him, and ad : 


with me as I was nearing the block- 


peeitor: vedi danwemoeieetyte rewnctns« sue oe own onveseinis casera lanihes nee: 


elec a yvonne coves eo | 
house and reached out to grab the bridle of the horse just 
as I heard the whistle of the express. I knew if he stopped 
me then the train would get by the signal tower, and that 
nothing could prevent a terrible wreck. The thought of 
such a thing made me desperate, so I reversed the whip 
I held in my hand and struck him over the head with the 
butt of it. He lost his balance, and fell off the horse into 


en 


ane 


# the road.” 


“What! You did that?’ cried Mr. Flint, evidently as- 
tonished. | oe 


“I did. Afterward he came to the tower, caught me and 


_ was going to thrash me for it, when the conductor stopped 


him.” 


“He didn’t say nothin’ about it when he came back. At 
least not to me.” 

“Well, I'm glad he’s gone away. I didn’t know but he 
might try to get square with me when T got back.” 

- “He and the gentleman went back to the village. I 
dunno as you need fear anythin’ from him now.” 

“Here’s your bung-starter.’ I’m going back to finish the 
hoeing.” 

“All right. If you hustle you may be able to make up 
the time you lost,” said Mr. Flint, with unwonted cheer- 
fulness, resuming his work on the bar. _ | 

_At that moment three men came in for liquid refresh- 
ment, and Tom, after laying the bung-starter down on a 
barrel, walked out by the rear door, crossed the yard and 
entered the field where he had been at work when he no- 
ticed the disappearance of the boulder from its place on 
the edge of the embankment. | 

“T wonder what’s come over Myr. Flint,” soliloquized 


Tom, as he proceeded back to his work. “He seems like 


a different man altogether. He never was so pleasant to 
me before. And to think he made an attempt to strike 
me with that bung-starter just before I made my dash for 
the blockhouse. Maybe that gentleman told him that he 
would get into trouble if I reported that he tried to pre- 
vent me from saving the express, and he’s trying to square 
himself with me. Yes, that must be the cause of his altered 
behavior. Well, I’m mighty glad he’s made a change of 
front. He’d stare some if he knew I had $200 in my 
pocket. I wonder where I’ll put that money for safe keep- 
ing? ll hide it somewhere in my room until Mr. Flint 
sends me to the village, and then I’ll put it in the bank 


« Shere,’? 


Having settled that point to his satisfaction, he picked 


up his hoe and resumed his work. 


| village papers, too,” said Mr. Flint. 


pay you somethin’ for what you’ve done. 


He worked hard and diligently to make up for lost time, 


_and finished his work just as the bell was rung to call him 
In to supper. 


During the meal Mr. Flint asked him about what had 


happened at the signal tower after his arrival there, and 


Tom told all that transpired, omitting any reference to the 
collection that had been taken up for his benefit. 

“Your name will be in the Cranston papers, and in the 
“I hope you won’t 
get too proud over it. Maybe the railroad company will 
You mustn’t 
expect much though, for them bloated corporations ain’t 


_ givin’ up nothin’ more than they kin help. You've saved 
the company a lot of expense and trouble. I should say 


killed,” said Tom. ; 


what you done is worth a thousand dollars, but if you git 
a hundred I reckon you'll be lucky.” ee 

“P’m not worrying about that, sir. I feel very happy- 
to think that I was the means of saving many lives, and 
many others from going to the hospital.” 

“Yes, I reckon there would have been slaughter had the 
train hit that there boulder,” nodded Mr. Flint. “If there’d 
been nobody aboard that train I should have been glad to 
see it go to smash.” , 


“In that case the engineer and fireman might have been 


_ “That’s one of the risks they take in workin’ for a rail- 


‘road. I’m sore on the company for cuttin’ through my 


farm. They might jest as well have gone around it and 
not sp’iled my property.” 

“You got paid for the land they took, didn’t you?” 

“I didn’t git what I wanted. They sot a price and I 
had to take it.” 3 

“You didn’t get nothin’ for the sp’ilin’ of your land, 
Amos,” said his better half. 

“Of course I didn’t, and that’s what makes me mad.” i 

“I suppose the company cut through other property as 
well as yours,” said Tom. . 

“T reckon they did. -Them corporations don’t keer for 
nobody. I suppose none of your people was ever connected ~~ 
with one of them corporations, was they?” he added slyly. 

“If they were I’m not aware of it,’ replied Tom. 

“What business did you say your father was in?” 

“J couldn’t tell you anything about my father.” 

“Did he die afore you was born ?” 

“I would prefer not to speak about my family.” 

“Jest so,” said Mr. Flint, much disappointed. “Makes 
you feel bad ’cause they’re dead, I s’pose. Seems kinder 
funny you should be thrown out on the world to earn your 
own livin’ unless, of course, your parents was poor. Mebbe 
your folks died away off somewhere and left you somethin’ 
that you never heard about,” said Mr. Flint, pointedly. 
“Sich things have happened often”? 

Tom looked with some surprise at his employer. 

“What put that idea into your head, Mr. Flint?” he 
asked. : 

“It jest kinder occurred to me,” replied the roadhouse 
proprietor, evasively. 

Tom went on eating in silence. 

“He’s an awfully close boy,” thought Mr. Flint, look- 
ing at himvaskance. “Won’t say a word about himself. I 
don’t see no reason for him to hide anythin’ from me, un- 
less his father done somethin’ that he’s ashamed to tell 
about. I’ve heard of sich things, too. Mebbe his father 
was sent to prison for doin’ somethin’ ag’in the law. T’ve 
read about men goin’ to prison and their folks being 
‘shamed to own up to the fact afterwards. Or mebbe his 
father got into trouble, left home and went out West to the 
mines, and made a fortune there, and it’s just come to 
light, and that there lawyer is lookin’ for him to put him 
wise to the fact.” 

Mr. Flint scratched his head in a perplexed way. 

His inquisitive brain was bothered by all kinds of-con- 
jectures concerning the boy. 


“Now if he’d only tell me somethin’ that would put me ‘ 


Bs Se _ MAKING HIS FORTUNE. 
1e “Teihs: ‘track; it would be money in his pocket, no| 
abt, and I'd make somethin’ out of it, too,” continued 
- roadhouse keeper to himself. “If he’s a missin’ heir 


that letter if he eae 
The mystery surrounding the e identity of his hirec 


track of a good thing he ought to be willin’ to pay me} 
_ handsomely for doin’ it pfice he got his money; but, of 
= ‘course, Id first make an marcentint with him. Have it 
down in black and white so he couldn’t go back on it after- 
wards. Then I could make a deal with the lawyer, sup- 
- posin’ he is a lawyer, too. She would give me two surieiec 
to my bow.” 
SeeEOR 5 Et thoughts were interrupted by a loud pounding on 
+ the bar in the public room. 

Mr. Flint always kept the door open when he was_ at 
hin meals so he could hear if any one came into the house. 

“Somebody after a drink, I suppose,” he said, as he 
rose from his seat. “Why couldn’t he have called a little 
aie and given me a chance to finish my dinner?” 

He walked outside and saw a boy standing in front of the 
bar. 

“AVhat do you want?” he growled. 
mrt A boy named Tom Pucker works here, doesn’t he?” 


ey es.” , 


Coe  QHAPTER V. 
Toa RRORIVES A LETTER: 2 VC) 


“Are you Tom Tucker?” asked the boy, when our here 


oo 


came out. eae 
“T am.”’ Se eh ENN FS 
“JY was told to: hand y you this letter,” said the messenger. 
«Who gave it to you to give me: Ro | 
“He didn’t give me no name. He wasn’t very well 
| dressed, wore a slouch hat, and his collar was turned up 
so as to hide a part of his face. He said I must be sure 
to give this letter to you and nobody else. Tm to take him 


back an answer.’ = 
Tom opened the envelope, which was carefully sealed, 


and took out the enclosure. 
Turning up one of the lamps he read the following: 


Bey 


ie 
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“My Dear Boy: You will doubtless be surprised to learn 
that I have ventured to come to Seacliffi—the place associ- 
ated with the greatest misfortune of my life, but I have just 
made an important discovery which concerns ‘your future 


’ “He’s eatin’ his dinner.” : 
“I’ve got a letter for him. He can come out and get it, 


can't he?” : prospects. While cleaning out an old desk which belonged 
“You've got a letter for him? Who’s it from?” asked | to your father I anexpactodly came across a memorandum 
Mr. Flint, with some interest. . which leads me to believe that the proofs needed to estab- 


“It’s from a man.” lish your right to the Rutherford ‘estate, now in possession 
Ha | “What kind of a lookin’ man was he?” asked the tavern | of your father’s cousin, Richard Rutherford, to whose 
keeper, his mind reverting to the gentleman who had in-| treachery I owe a life prison sentence, but from which, as 
timated that his name was Rutherford, and having some| you know, I escaped after serving one year, are hidden 
suspicion of his object. somewhere in the old Revolutionary Watch Tower still ex- 
at “What do you want to know that for?” asked the boy. | isting in a ruinous state at the extreme end of Bird Point 


“T jest asked kinder out of curiosity. Give me the let-| to the east of the village. I have come down here, there- 
| fore, to hunt for the precious documents, and this will give 


Shins. natlliniar ices 


t ter and I'll take it in to him.” 
. i “No. My orders was to give it to nobody but Tom Tuck-| me the opportunity of seeing you once more. 
: § er in his own hands.” “Yours faithfully, © |§ ANDREW CrawrorD.” 
ai | Sikad you know the man who gave you the letter ? . “P. S—Meet me to-night at nine at the Old Watch 
Hi No. I never seen him before.” Tower. I will watch for your coming. If you think any- 


“He was a stylishly-dressed man, perhaps, with a heavy ba 
gold watch chain, and he wore a silk hat.” | ee Peete roe from coming say to the bearer No, 
“No he didn’t. He wasn’t nothin’ like that.” 
“Mebbe he was a thick-set chap, with a smooth face, in a 
business suit and derby?” said Mr. Flint, describing Haw- 
“No; he wasn’t like that either.” 
The tavern heii seratched his head in a nonplussed 
way. 
“I guess I don’t know him then. Mebbe you'd better 
wait till Tom gets through.” 
“J’m in a hurry, for there’s an answer to go back. 
“Well, I'll tell him,” said Mr. Flint turning oe re- 
$ ‘Juctantly and returning to the living-room. “Tom,” he 
ee 4 said, “there’s a boy outside who’s got a letter for you. He thereat. 
_vouldn’t give it to me, and he says he wants an answer.”| ‘Tom resumed his seat at the table wid finished his sup- 
Pom looked a bit surprised, but he rose without a word) per in silence, 
and went into the public room. — As soon as he was through he went enti in th 
ie bid Flint tae the bata ” ie W and aie his ear to|and tore up the note. oh 
the ; ae hs Oh ee a e nonraen to Bs Detnes with the fr : | 


| otherwise Yes. Be sure and destroy this note after you 
have read it.” 


Tom put the note carefully into his pocket and i ia 
over to the messenger. 

“Tell the man ‘Yes’,” he said in a low tone. 

“All right,” answered the boy, who iinin hint ol lett the 
| house. 

When Mr. Flint saw Tom coming back he hastily re- 
turned to his seat at the table. 

“Well, what did you find out?” sniffed his better half. 

“Hush!” replied the roadhouse keeper, 

He had found out nothing, and was puck disappointed 


GT on ing 


a . ought to know about it. If I could put him on the seemed to be deepening. TS CRG ee | 


um on the subjéct.” 


going outside to the well in the yard. 


a from the three 
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_MAKING HIS FORTUNE, 


Flint came in for | The boy destroyed the note so as to prevent ‘me or the 
_ {inissus gittin’? on to the fact by accident. But he never 


” he thought, “for 
into the fire. There 


my life. I wish I could find out what 
I must go to his room at the first chance and hunt 
around. Mebbe I’ll find somethin’ that’l] throw some light 


The appearance of Mrs. Flint with a stack of dishes in 
her arms interrupted the current of his thoughts. 

“Tom,” she said to the boy, “draw me a pail of water.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the boy, picking up a tin pail and 


The moment the door closed behind him Mr. Flint made 
a dart at the stove. 


Taking off the cover he looked at the glowing coals. 


@ Nothing remained of the fragments. of the letter but a 


few curled and blackened whisps. 
“Jest my luck!” he muttered. 3 ; 
“What are you lookin’ into the fre for, Amos?” asked 
his wife, sharply. | 
“Nothin’,” he answered a bit sulkily, 
C He was about to replace the cover when his sharp eyes 
_ detached three very small pieces of the letter lying on top 
of some soot where they had been carried by the draught. 
At the imminent risk of burning himself severely he 
made a quick grab for them, and brought them away with 
half a handful of soot, cL | 
“For the land’s sake!” ejaculated his spouse in utter 
_ amazement at what appeared to her a senseless and fool- 
hardy action on his part. “What did you do that for? 
Are you crazy ?” . 
He made no answer, but slamming the cover 
ing, hurried away to the public room. 
He dumped the contents of his hand on the end of the 
bar, and then soused his blistered fingers into a tub of wa. 
_ ter, where he held them a few moments. 
His impatience to see what might perhaps be gleaned 
scraps would not suffer him to bathe his 


on the open- 


fingers long. | 

He dried them tenderly on a towl, then returned to the 
end of the counter, 
_. Carefully separating the pieces of 
he blew the latter off the bar. 

_ Taking the three scraps in his hand he looked at them 
eagerly. 

There was a bit of writing on each. 

_ On the first he read “to-nig—”, on the second “nine,” 
and on the third, the largest of the three, “Watch Tow—.”’ 
| The pain of his burned hand compelled him to drop the 


paper from the soot 


. 


a fragments and thrust his fingers once more into the cold 


_ water, where he held it. while he pushed the papers about 

with the index finger of his left hand, and studied the 

writing. \ : 

The meaning of two of them seemed quite clear—to- 

night” and “Watch Tower.” 

He pondered awhile over the third, ‘ 

_ “T have it,” he said, with a gleeful chuckle. “The man 

_ who wrote that letter has made an app’ intment with Tom 

meet him to-night at nine o’clock at the Old Watch 
Tower on. Bird’s Point. That’s it, as sure as eggs is eggs, 


| 


counted on me takin’ notice of him throwin’ them pieces 


into the fire, or of the possibility of some of them escapin’? 4 


=: 


the flames. He doesn’t know I was watchin’ him all the 


time he was readin’ that letter, and takin’ notice of the 
look on his face under the lamp. Ha, ha, ha! He doesn’t 
dream how foxy I am. And to think that the very pieces 
that would put me on the scent escaped destruction. Had 


they been any other three pieces they would probably have 


| to rub butter over them. 


meant nothin’ to me. Seems to me luck is runnin’ my way. 
I reckon I’ll be at the Watch Tower to-night myself. TI 
must go early and get there before either of them arrive so 
I'll have time to look around and find a good hidin’ place 
where I kin listen to all they say. I reckon I'l] git to the 
bottom of this mystery somehow or my name ain’t Amos 
Flint.” | 

He chuckled gleefully as he wiped his fingers. 

They were hot and painful still, so it occurred to him 


He walked out into the kitchen and looked around for 
the butter crock. : 3 
“What are you lookin’ for, Amos?” asked his wife, eu- 
riously. 

“Nothin? much,” he replied. “Jerusha has taken it down 
into the cellar,” he thought, directing his stens toward {he 
cellar stairs. er 

“Be you goin’ into the cellar, Amos?” asked Mrs. Fave. 
“Yes,” he replied, shortly. 

“Then take them two tin pans down there and put ’em 
on the shelf.” 

He carried them down without a word, and then plast- 
ered his fingers with butter, which afforded him some re- 
lief. 

After that he returned to the public room. 


clock. “TI ain’t got no time to lose. 


Jerusha must wait 
on the customers while I’m away.” 


Evening was his busiest time, 'as most of the field hands - 


within a mile around dropped in to drink and 
one another. 

He couldn’t help that, however. | 

He might never get another chance like the present to 
fathom the mystery which he felt convinced surrounded 
his hired boy, and he couldn’t afford to miss it under no 
consideration. 

“Jerusha,” he said, 
‘most done?” 

“Why ?” she asked, looking hard at him. 


gossip with 


going into the kitchen, “are you 


you to look after the bar.” 
“For the land’s sake! Want me to look after the bar! 
The idea! Get Tom to do it.” Oe 

“T would but I can’t for a particular reason,”” 

“How long as you goin’ to be gone?” | 
“Not very long.” My 
“Well, you git back jest as soon as you kin, do you hear, 

Amos Flint?” | | | 

“Yes, Jerusha; I won't be gone more’ 

kin help it.” eo 

He put on his hat and walked out leaving the place 

charge of his wife. Age ey 
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“*Cause’ I’m goin’ out awhile on business and I want 


“It’s half-past seven now,’’. he muttered, looking at the eS 


nhalfan hour if Il — 
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signed to a place where it would soon have dried 
gone there. youd a 
Therefore Tom went to see the place. ee ey 
He spent two hours on the Point, and the marsh at- 
tracted a large part of his attention. ens 
Before he left he wished most earnestly that he had a 
row thousand dollars and the title deed to the property. 
He had thought out a plan for reclaiming that marsh 
which had not occurred to any one else. er 
There was a big fortune in it for the person who would 
buy the land and carry his scheme into effect. Cae 
Tom, however, had no money, and, therefore, his plan 
just the same he didn’t feel like 


__Half an hour later Tom also left the house, bound for 
+ - the Old Watch Tower on Bird Point to keep his engage- 
- ‘Ment with Andrew Crawford. | : 


: Rane CHAPTER VI. 
THE OLD WATCH TOWER. 


After a warm day, evening had set in dark and oppres- 
_ There was not a star in the sky, but the murky atmos- 
phere was lighted up at frequent intervals by distant light- 
ning, and the rumbling of far off thunder indicated the 
coming of an electrical storm. 1k as or smo use to. him 5 
_ These unfavorable indications did not deter either Mr.| giving any points away. 3 . ool ele 
Flint or Tom Tucker from making their way toward the] Possibly in the course of time, if no other bright brain 
Old Watch Tower on Bird Point. ; conceived the same idea in the meanwhile, he might be able — 
- Both had been there before and knew the way in spite| to buy the property and carry his scheme into effect ; but 
of the gloom that shrouded the landscape like a funereal) it was a long way to look ahead, and the prospect was not 
; encouraging to him. 

To reach the Old Watch Tower from the village one had 
to go half around the marsh; which made the distance two 
miles, though it was actually but one as the crow flies. 

To reach the Tower from the roadhouse, Mr. Flint and 
Tom had only to follow their nose, as the saying is, up a 
long lane and thence across a neglected stretch of ground, 
part of which skirted the marsh. | 

As Tom drew near the marsh in the darkness he not 
| only could detect its presence by the salty smell, but also 

by the thunderous chorus of the frogs that haunted the nu- 
merous dark pools about. al 

All he had to do was to keep well to the right, and there 
was no danger of straying into the marsh, no matter how 
dark the night. : 

Leaving the twinkling lights of the district farmhouse 
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The village of Seacliff was reckoned a mile from the 
roadhouse, and the Watch Tower was about the same dis- 
tance at a right angle. 

The village would long since have extended to the vicin- 
ity of the Point, but for a broad intervening marsh. 

Many a hotel keeper had cast his eyes longingly on the 
Point as an ideal spot for a summer hotel, but a view of 
the marsh dampened his ardor, and he passed the site up 
as impracticable for that reason. 

- You couldn’t get guests to go to a place where they could 
smell the salt marsh at early morn and dewy eve, and view 
it all day long—full of water pools at high tide, and glis- 
tening mud and rushes at low water. | | 

fae The man who owned the land encroached upon by the 
Hie marsh also owned the Point, and both had passed from 
ie father to son for more than a hundred years. behind him he faced the broad and restless Atlantic which 
te The present owner had been trying to sell the property | beat against the rock-ribbed shore at the foot of the Tower 
for years, but nobody wanted it. | with a sullen roar. on 
se He had advertised the Point in the Boston and other city| As he tramped resolutely ahead, unconscious that Mr. 
a papers, and prospective buyers answered in plenty, and| Flint had preceded him along the same path a short time 
-_ eame down to view the place, but the marsh gave the prop- before, the lightning grew more vivid, and the muttering 
 osition a black eye, and nobody had the courage to tackle | of the thunder sounded nearer. 

” “T’m afraid there'll be something doing before I get 
back,” he thought; “but what’s the difference? I’ve all 
night before me. Mr. Crawford and I’ll be sheltered during 
our interview. That old Tower has faced many a fearful 
storm and gale, and, if not pulled down, is likely to face 
many more with impunity.” | " 

As he spoke a particularly bright flash of lightning 
lighted up the landscape and showed him the old Watch 
Tower right ahead. Kien, ote 

A long peal of thunder followed, and then the still was 
momentarily freshened by a draught of light wind, that 
died out almost immediately. ; is 

“Tt’s coming, and coming fast,” said Tom. “I hope Mr. 
Crawford is already on the spot. If he’s much behind 
| the time he’ll surely catch a wetting.” ; : 

_ A few minutes more sufficed to bring ‘the boy to the 


iat 4t. 

i The owner made an abortive attempt to fill the marsh 

ia up, but his plan didn’t work, for the tide undermined the 
filling and carried it away almost as fast as it was dumped 
in. 

The people of Seacliff were forever saying it was a 
‘shame that the marsh was there. 

If it had only been on the other side of the bay, which 
was a barren stretch of sand and rock, unsuitable for a 
summer hotel or the extension of the village, because it was 
too exposed to southeast gales, and for other reasons, it 
wouldn’t have been so bad in their eyes; but unfortunate- 
ly when nature placed it there unnumbered years since, it. 
did not consider the feelings of coming generations. | 

Of all the people who had stood on the Point and cast 

- their eyes over the marsh only one viewed it with feelings 
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aig , other than disgust. f gaping doorway of the Tower, and he looked around for 
_~—s«sThat solitary exception was Tom Tucker. —|the man he had come to meet. . 
7) Before he had been a month with Mr. Flint he had} Seemingly Crawford was not yet there. : 


heard enough about the marsh and the Point to fill a book.| All was silent inside, and nought but the roll of the 
_ The Point was lauded to the skies and the marsh con-| surf on the rocks below broke the silence without. 
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Se ee | MAKING HIS FORTUNE. 


If the exterior of the old Watch Tower was dismal professional instinct will suggest the most likely spot 
that night, the interior was even more so. | in which a hunted man would hide documents of great 
as Tom struck a match and looked around, not that he| value to him,” continued the gentleman. 
_ wanted to examine the place, since he had. already done} “I should say he was more likely to hide ’em upstairs 
_ that by daylight, and he knew that the ground floor was} than on this floor,” replied the astute Hawkins. 
littered with the rubbish of years, as well as piles of; “When I was out here alone the day before yesterday I 
wreckage brought from the shore by boys for one object} was upstairs, and I found it was in too ruinous a condition 
_ or another. to afford suitable concealment for papers that moisture 
, In a corner furthest from the entrance a rough stair-| would in time render valueless as evidence.” 
___ case led to the summit of the Tower. “In that case, governor, I suppose we must confine 
_ Tom had been up there, and viewed the landscape from| our investigations to this floor. As it ain’t likely that the 
_ the highest vine-clad stone. | party in .question would hide any documents of value 

The match flared up and he saw that the room was under them piles of wood, which probably wasn’t here 
/ vacant, though half a dozen people might have lain| when he hid the papers, seein’ as that happened a good 
concealed behind the accumulated wreckage. twelve year ago, and as there ain’t nothin’ else but dirt 
( That anybody was hidden there was the last thing| that has drifted in, why it stands to reason if they’re hid 
_ the boy would have thought of. here at all they’re behind one of the stones in the wall.” 
4 As he stood near the door, with the expiring match in] “Precisely my idea, Hawkins,” said the gentleman. “The 
his fingers, he did not dream that the inquisitive eyes} problem is to find the particular stone that covers them.” 
of Amos Flint, ensconed behind the remains of an old “My professional experience is of no use in such a 
boat, were fastened upon him. : case,” said Hawkins. “The only thing we can do is to 
). “He is not here,: but ‘he. will surely be here soon,”| test the stability of the stones within reach. If none 
_ thought Tom, stepping back to the door to look out. is lose, then the job becomes a mere matter of guesswork, 
The storm was coming on apace. | and may turn out an endless search.” 

The rising wind was sweeping across the country diag-| “Endless or not we must set about it.” 
onally with the sea, but as yet the lowering clouds had “Why tackle such a proposition at night ‘when daylight 
sent no moisture earthward. : | is more productive of results?” | ? 

But there would be rain aplenty before long, and when| “Because they are half a hundred summer boarders 
_ it did come it would descend in sheets, in the village, and some of them are to be found here 

As Tom stood in the shadow of the door looking vil-| every day, I have beén told.” | 
lageward the landscape was lighted up by a blinding flash; “We might come out here early in the mornin’. The 
that made the immediate vicinity momentarily as bright|sun is up around half-past four.” 
as daylight. | ; “Now that we’re here we can make a beginning at any 

Thirty yards away he distinctly saw two men walking | rate.” 
rapidly toward the Tower. “Just as you say, governor,” said Hawkins. 

And Tom, with some astonishment, recognized them] At that moment a bright flash of lightning illuminated 
as the two customers of that afternoon at the roadhouse. the room, and showed the figure of another man in the 
_ “What in creation brings them here at this time of} act of entering the Tower. 

_ nght?” he asked himself, in some wonder. - “Have they 
lost their way in the neighborhood and come here to seek 


; refuge from the storm? It must be so, and yet it strikes | CHAPTER VIL. 
M me as singular. I don’t care to have that smooth-faced 
i chap see me here alone. He might take it into his head FACE TO FACE AFTER TWELVE YEARS. 


to. get square with me for “that rap I gave him over the 


” As the new comer stepped into the room a tremendous 
head. Ill just hide while they remain here. With those 


? peal of thunder shook the tower from its crumbling 
men on the spot it would be out of the question to hold| roof to its foundations, and then the rain began to come 
_ an interview with Mr. Crawford.” down in great drops, rapidly increasing to a steady down- 
Tom quickly glided behind a pile of wreckage, and| pour which the wind flung against the landward side 
- crouched down. oy of the old Watch Tower. 3 
Now he heard the footsteps of the two men, and they] The flash of, lightning which had revealed him to 
_ presently entered the Tower. Rutherford and Hawkins, also betrayed the presence of 
_ “What a beastly place!” cried the well dressed man.| the two men to his startled eyes. 
“Strike a light, Hawkins, and let’s see what there is| Hé was a man of medium height, not very stout, very 
- around us.” : lity plainly dressed, with his jacket buttoned about. his body 
_ The smooth-faced man drew a folding dark lantern| and the collar turned up about his ears, partially hiding 
_ from his pocket, straightened it into shape, struck a match his features. site 
and lighted the small lamp within. A soft felt hat was pulled well down about his eyes. 
a Drawing a slide he flashed the bull’s eye around the} He stopped apprehensively just within the threshold 
_Toom with the deftness of an accomplished housebreaker. | as darkness settled down within and without. 
“Nothing but lumber and dirt,” said the gentleman. Rutherford and Hawkins were also somewhat taken by 
A tremendous crash of thunder drowned his remark. surprise by the sudden appearance of this intruder, and 
“Take a good look around, Hawkins, and perhaps your! for a few minutes not a move was made by either party. 


Tom, in his place of concealment, knew the late comer 
once. i 3 | ~~ 

_ It was Andrew Crawford. | 
_ Suddenly Hawkins flashed the bull’s 
© stranger’s face. _ 7 | 
_ Rutherford uttered an imprecation, for he, too, knew 
the man. oe Colas 
“You here, Andrew Crawford!” he exclaimed, hoarsely. 
Crawford gave a start. genre 
_ The speaker’s voice was familiar to him. 
- He recognized him asithe man to whom he had once 
_ sold himself, for money to save his dying wife, and who 
_ afterward treacherously betrayed him. | 
He knew, too well, that he was face to face with an 
|= enemy who would leave no stone unturned to have him 
| returned to the prison walls from which he had made 
_ his escape years since. 

-. “You know me,” he replied in a tone that faltered in 

spite of himself. as 
“Yes, I know you for an escaped jail bird,” hissed Ruth- 
*  erford. 

“And I know you for a scoundrel who ought to be in 
jail,” replied Crawford,-with desperate earnestness. 

Rutherford uttered a mocking laugh. 

“Thanks, you are complimentary,” he said. “So we 
| - meet again after all these years, eh? And meet here, of 
all places in the world. What brought you to this Tower, 
and at this hour of the night?” he added, fiercely. 

“T might ask you the same question, Richard Ruther- 
ford,” replied Crawford. “This is hardly the spot one 
would expect to find the wealthy owner of Rutherford 
Roost in at ten o’clock at night.” 

“I'm not in the habit of accounting for my movements 
to anyone,” replied the gentleman, haughtily. 

“Well,” said Crawford, as a lurid flash of lightning lit 
up the room and the faces and forms of the three men, 
“now that we have met, and you know I am here, I sup- 
pose you will notify the authorities. I need expect 
nothing else from a man who so treacherously turned 
upon the poor guilty tool who had served him.” 


eye light full in 


“And you escaped after serving one.” 

“5 did.” 

“What have you been doing since?” 
“Trying to repent for the one false step that ruined 
me.” 3 | 
“Indeed,” replied Ruthefford, with a sneer. 


truth. You are rich and prosperous, but I’d rather he 
the poor man I am, with the shadow of prison walls ‘before 
my eyes, than stand in your shoes.” | 
“You ought to have been an actor. That speech would 
sound very well on the stage,” said Rutherford, with an 
_ evil laugh bi 

“JT didn’t expect it would make any impression on you. 
It would take something much beyond the ordinary to 
bring home to you the realization of your iniquity. I was 
a fool to trust you. I might have known that a man who 
would conspire to defraud.the son of his best friend, and 
ative at that, was capable of any piece of rascality.” 
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MAKING HIS FORTUNE, | 
| <fnough of this,” cried Rutherford, angrily. “You 
-aspersions against my character amount to nothing. Had 


“You were convicted of a crime that carried with it a 


“You may sneer, Richard Rutherford, but it is the 


they had any foundation in-fact I should have-heara 
from you long ago. In fact, you would have exposed me 
on the witness stand if you could have proved anything 
against me. But you were powerless to harm me.” 


“You are right. I did your dirty work for a considera 


tion, and you——” 


“You say you did my dirty work, as you call it,” in- 
terrupted Rutherford, coming closer to him; “but did 
you?” ox | 

“You know I did,” replied Crawford, in an unsteady 
voice. oe Vee 

“T have only had your word for it, and such evidence, 
not by any means conclusive, that you brought me. I 
hired you to do a certain thing. Did you do it, Andrew 
Crawford?” 3 ie 

“Can you doubt it after twelve years?” 

« Answer me—yes or no!” cried the gentleman, fiercely. 

“Yes. Had I not carried out your instructions the 
boy must have turned up somewhere in your path ere 
this.” : | agen 

“Andrew Crawford, I believe you are deceiving me— 
that you deceived me twelve years ago when you reported 
that you had executed your job faithfully. I accepted the 
evidence you submitted and paid you the balance of the 
sum agreed upon between us. For twelve years nothing 


has happened to cast a doubt on your statement but to-. 


day I met a boy who is the living image of my dead 
cousin John. Young Jack had he lived would have been 
just eighteen now. This boy was about that age. How 
do you account for his marvellous resemblance to John 
Rutherford?” Sine lam 
Andrew Crawford drew a long breath. 
lt was not hard for him to guess who the boy was that 
his questioner had seen that day; but he did not intend 
to make any admissions that would confirm Richard Ruth- 
erford’s suspicions. ep 
He knew the man’s unscrupulous character too well 


b) 


{to do so, and how he would be likely to act if he was 


sure of the real identity of the boy in question. 

“T can’t account for it,” he replied.’ “It must be one 
of those coincidences that are constantly happening in 
this world.” — * ae 

“T supposed you would say that; but you ean’t de- 
ceive me, my friend. I suppose it is another coincidence 
that I find you, as well as the boy, in this neighborhood,” 
with a nasty laugh. “How long have you been here ?” 

“T arrived this morning.” Sema 

“Oh, you did? You tell it well, Andrew Crawford. You 
arrived here this morning, eh? And now I catch you here 
in this old Watch Tower to-night. I asked you once be- 
fore what business brought you here?” | 

“T stepped in to escape the storm,” replied Crawford. 
“T suppose you and your companion did the same.” 

A sardonic smile crept over Rutherford’s countenance, 
though it was lost in the interval between the lightning 
flashes. ay iH Raia 

“Andrew Crawford you’re lying to me,” he hissed. “Just 
as you are lying to conceal the identity of that boy. Just 


our 


- MAKING HIS FORTUNE. 


want the truth from you. Own up to your deception 
d I—well, Vl forget that I have met you here to- 
night, and you can go hence in safety.” 
_“T have nothing to admit,” replied Crawford, firmly; 


‘and if I had I would as soon enter a den of wild beasts, | 


hungry for human blood, as to trust to your word.” 
“That's your ultimatum, is it?” gritted Rutherford. 
“That’s the only answer I can give you.’ 
“You lie. I want the truth.” : 
“SYou- have got it? ; : 
_ “Then you mean to say that the boy I saw to-day—the 
boy whose face is the living likeness of my dead cousin— 
ho is employed at a roadhouse and farm a mile from here 
/ by a man named Amos Flint, who knows him as Tom 
» Tucker, is not young Jack Rutherford ?” 
» “How could he be?” 
_ “Yes or no,” thundered the gentleman. 
“No.” 
A terrific peal of thunder followed the word. 
“You hear that?” laughed Rutherford. 
_ elements know you’re lying.” 

“Then you don’t believe me?” 

“No, I don’t. I have already taken steps to learn the 
truth without reference to you whom I did not expect to 
meet to-night. Mark my words, I shall succeed, and when 
I do—well, you may guess what will happen.” 

_ “Js it not enough for you to feel secure as the owner 
of the Roost? What did you gain by the death of young 
Jack? Were he alive this moment how could he establish 
his right to the name of Rutherford, and his succession to 
the estate, without certain papers that his father hid the 
night he was shot in this Tower by a concealed assassin ?” 
_ “And that assassin was yourself.” 
“Liar! You know better than that,” cried Crawford, 
violently. : 
“Dol? I think my testimony in court at the time of 
your trial shows that I saw you leaving this Tower directly 
after the crime was committed.” | 
_ “Your testimony was pure perjury, and you know it. I 
believe you shot your cousin yourself.” 

“How dare you accuse me of such a thing?” cried Ruth- 

-erford, making a spring at Crawford. 
“Don’t you touch me, Richard Rutherford, or I may 
ommit a crime that will rid the world of a blackhearted 
‘scoundrel,’ said Crawford, stepping back and drawing a 
evolver as he spoke. “I repeat my accusation. To throw 
the sleuths of the law off your own track, and at the same 
time to cover up the job you had employed me to carry 
‘ out, you wove a web around me that but for a missing 
link which your ingenuity failed to supply, I—an inno- 


ent man—would have suffered the extreme penalty of 


he law.” 

“Tt is false! If there was even a suspicion of truth 

n your words your lawyer would have seized upon the 

hance to save you.” 
_ “Mere suspicion provés nothing, Richard Rutherford. 
T believe that you were doing your best to sacrifice me, 
but T hadn’t a particle of evidence to back my opinion up. 
Of what avail then to charge you with the crime? I 
had to leave you to Heaven and your conscience—if you 
Possess such a thing, which I doubt.” | 


“Even the: 


“Have you any more evidence now?” sneered Ruther- 
ford. ! . , a 
_ “No, else you should face a judge and jury, and answer 


for the crime I am convinced you are guilty of.” 


“It strikes me you are more dangerous to my interests 
than I ever suspected,” said Rutherford, in a cold, me- 
tallic voice. Or. | 

“T wish I were. I have been free for eleven years, and 
during that time I have sought for the evidence that would 
establish my innocence and bring the crime home to you, 
but unfortunately you were too subtle for me. To-day 
I have to admit I am no nearer the realization-of my 
hopes than the day I escaped from the penitentiary.” 

“At any rate you are too dangerous to me to remain 
longer at large, so I shall see that you are returned to 
your future home behind the bars.” ees ge 

“Perhaps you will, but I hope to disappoint you.” 

“You don’t seem to realize that you are in my power 
at this moment.” | “ 

“In what way?” a 

“You cannot leave this Watch Tower.” 

“You can’t prevent me.” 

“No? There are two of us. Throw up your hands or 
you are a dead man,” and Rutherford, flashed out a 
revolver, : | 

Hawkins, who had held his hand on his own weapon 
during the whole interview, followed suit. ; 

Before Andrew Crawford could raise his gun he was 
covered by both men. | 

“Now, my friend, what are you going to do?” said 
Rutherford, triumphantly. “We call your hand with a 
pair of sixes. That’s better than you hold. Keep the 
light on him, Hawkins. I think the trick is ours.” 


CHAPTER. VIII. 
IN THE FACE OF DEATH. 


“You've got the drop on me,”said Andrew Crawford, in 
a husky tone, when he saw by the next flash of lightning 
that he was looking into the muzzles of a pair of six- 
shooters. “I s’pose I’ll have to give in.” 

“You'll have to give in or go out of here in the morning 
on a shutter,” said Rutherford, grimly. 

“So you mean to send me back to prison?” , 

“Tt’s where you belong,” answered Rutherford, coldly. 

“Yowre the last man in the world that should say 
that, knowing as you do that I’m innocent of the charge 
brought against me.” 

Rutherford chuckled. 

“Well, admitting for the sake of argument that you are 
innocent of my cousin’s death still you are only getting 
what you deserve, for according to your own admission, 
and Hawkins is witness to it, you did up young Jac’ 
Rutherford.” 

Crawford was silent. 

“Since you have made that admission in the presence. 
of a witness I am not sure but it’s my duty to have you 
tried for that crime. Perhaps there would be no missin=- 
link in the testimony this time, and the hangman ywoo\d 
get his due at last.” 

Rutherford spoke slowly and deliberately, as if 
new idea gave him great satisfaction, 
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nor?” cried Hawkins, impatiently. 


«ey have no abe that you would be glad to see me 


hanged if you could bring the. matter about.” 


“What's the use of wastin’ time talkin’ to him, pover- 
“Tm tired of holdin’ 
my gun on him; why don’t you tell him to drop his 
shooter, then matters will be more comfortable?” 
“Drop your revolver, Crawford, and throw up your 
hands,” said Rutherford, in a stern tone. “We've got you 
dead, and you hayen’t the ghost of a show to escape.” 
Hardly had he uttered the words —— a piece of wood 


aS came flying through the air. 


It struck the dark lantern in Hawking s hand and sent 
that article crashing to the floor. 
- In a moment, Crawford, who had been standing in the 
full glare of the light, at the mercy of the tyo men, was 
suddenly enveloped in darkness. 
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overheard our conversation, and must be attended to, We 


cannot afford to take the risk of having what has passed — 
here to-night circulated around. If there is @ spy on the | 


premises his lips must be sealed.” 
Tom Tucker and Amos Flint, crouching behind the 


| wreckage in different parts of the room, and unconscious | 


of the other’s presence, heard his words, and their sinister 
meaning conveyed a disagreeable premonition of what 
was in store for them if they were discovered. 

Flint, who did not grasp the meaning of tie sudden 
alteration of the situation, not having seen the flight of 


the missile through the air in the darkness that had en- 


veloped everything at the moment but the person of An- 
drew Crawford, who stood under the glare of the bull’s 
eye, was seized with consternation, and did not know 


He was a man of quick wit, and took instant advaniag se | what to do. 


of this unexpected happening to save himself. 

With Hawkins’s ejaculation of consternation in his ears 
he made a ‘es for ng door and disappeared into the 
night. 

By this taoe the rain had almost ceased, and the worst 
of the storm had passed over. | 

The sudden crash and unlooked for dousing of the light, 
together with Hawkins’s imprecations, took Ruthertord 


by surprise and so distracted his attention, that Crawford | 


was gone before he thought of firing in his direction. 
“What’s the matter?” he cried to his companion. “What 
happened to you?” 


“Something struck the lantern from my hand and 
replied Hawkins, with an- 


nearly smashed my fingers,” 
other imprecation, as he caressed his injured digets, after 
thrusting his revolver under his arm. 

A flash of lightning showed Rutherford that erated 
had disappeared. 

“He’s gone—escaped!” roared the gentleman, rushing 
for the door and looking out. 

The darkness outside seemed intense and he could see 
nothing. 

Then another flash illuminated the landscape, but there 
was no sign anywhere of his man. 

He swore under his breath and then returned to his 
companion. 


“What’s this you said?” he asked. “Something struck 


you? What was it?” 


“How do I know? It was something hard, like a piece 


of wood,” answered Hawkins, blowing pe cut fingers. 
“My hand is bleeding.” 

“Strike a match and see. I don’t understand how any- 
thing could have hit you. There is no one in this place 
but ourselves.” 

“J’m not so sure about that,” growled Hawkins. “Wood 
doesn’t fly around of itself, I can tell you that.” — 

“Strike a match, man; this thing must be looked into.” 

Hawkins shoved his weapon into his-pocket, struck a 


- match, and then both men saw the lantern lying a yard] - 


away, and a piece of wood they had not noticed before 
close beside it. 

Rutherford picked the lantern up. 

It ee: bent, and the light was out, but it was still 


De acy + another match, pe said ven eign hae 


Tom, who, as the poides has doubelene guessed, was 
the person who threw the bit of wood in order to create | 


a diversion in Crawford’s favor, and thus enable him to 


escape from his critical predicament, realized that in help- | 


ing inis friend he had placed himself in a dangerous situa- 
tion. 

He had but a few moments to decide what he should 
do in order to extricate: himself, if that were possible. 

“There’s two against me, and both armed with re- 
volvers,” he muttered. “If V’m caught Rutherford will 
recognize me, and I’m afraid he’ll show me little mercy, 
for already he suspects my,real identity, and he will be 
satisfied with nothing less than my death. It’s too bad 
they are between me and the door. 
lantern lighted again before : could pass them. What 
shall I do?” 

Then it was that he thought of the stairs leading to 
the ruined floor above, and he determined to risk retreat 
in that direction. 

He was near the flight, and he thought perhaps he might 
make his escape without being seen or heard. 

As quick action was necessary he lost no time in patting 
the plan into execution. 

But unfortunately the stairs were creaky from age. 

His weight, light as it was, brought forth sounds that 
drew the men’s attention in that direction. 


The lamp was lighted and flashed upon his retreating | 


figure. 

“There he i cried Rutherford. 
boy.” 

He pulled out his revolver, took a hurried aim and fired. 


“By the gods, it’s 


must look Sd If isbaay| is s Widewe ws he 4 


They'll have the 


Tom felt a tug on his trowsers’ leg as the bullet tore — 


its way through the folds of the cloth. 

‘Two more shots followed in rapid succession, but he 
was not hit, and he sprang ont of range upon the floor 
above. 

His situation, now that his line of retreat was aoe, 
was not improved, 

Indeed, it was worse, if anything, than before. 

He realized that he was cornered in a spot that ap- 
parently was furnished with no avenue of escape. 

He was surrounded with heaps of rubbish and. the 
broken and crumbling walls of the upper story. 

He heard the steps of the two men on the stairs fol- 
lowing him, and cod knew that pd a either | Bernas 


o the darkness. 
n two sides was a sheer descent of eighty feet to the 
ged rocks on which the ocean was dashing in tumultu- 
us confusion. 
A leap at either point meant practically certain death. 
The other sides overlooked the ground thirty feet be- 
low, but on one of the sides the ground was litered with 
fragments of the ruin, and promised broken bones. 
_ Only in front, where the door was, the ground was clear, 
but to leap even there was to court injury Heoly to place 
_him at the mercy of his pursuers. 
' In running to the top of the Tower, Tom had not con- 
“sidered these facts. 
His sole object was to get out of the room below before 
a search of the place revealed his presence there. 
_ Now he saw he had run into a trap. 
: q The storm was now over, having passed out to sea, 
_ the dark clouds overhead were breaking up, permitting 
. _ the moon to show herself at intervals. 
_ Tom instinctly looked for a place to conceal himself. 
_. The highest part of the wall overlooked the ocean, and 
_ it was overrun by a dense mass of English ivy. 
_ The only available hiding place, and one that would 


wall. 
_ The ivy was thick on both sides of it, 

If his pursuers had not known positively that he was 
up there the nook might have held out safety to him; 
a but under the circumstances they could not fail to ferret 
him out of the spot. 
Nevertheless, like a drowning man grasping at a straw, 
a he crawled into the place, and hardly had he done so be- 
c fore Rutherford and Hawkins appeared, 

_. The former carried his revolver in his hand. 
« -. It still held three bullets, and if his face was an index 
of his purpose the’ prospects 4 the pursued was not en- 
 couraging. 
“Flash your light around, Hawkins,” said Rutherford, 
“and let us see where the boy has got to. He can’t es- 
_ cape us. You stand by the stairs sé that he can’t play 
a march on us. I'll soon catch him.” 
___ Hawkins flashed the bull’s eye all around the summit of 
_ the Tower. 
_ “T don’t see him. Where in thunder is he? There’s 
no place up here where he can hide,” said Rutherford. 
“Maybe he’s in that bunch of ivy yonder,” suggested 
_ Hawkins, 
_ “If he is I'll have hinr out pretty quick,” said Ruther- 
| ford advancing toward Tom’s place of retreat. 
)  Thé boy was watching them through the folds of the 
ivy, and when he saw the gentleman start toward the 
' concealed hole in the wall he felt it was all up with him. 
: “I’m afraid he intends to shoot me,” muttered Tom.. 
“At any rate he isn’t to be trusted. He killed my father, 
Of that I am certain, so he will not hesitate to do me 
up the moment he sees my face. From his conversation 
_with Mr. Crawford it is evdent he more than suspects my 
identity. What shall I do?” : 
_ He worked himself back through the hole till his legs 
hung out over the precipitous descent to the rocks and the 
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_ not stand a close inspection, was a jagged hole in this 


BS 
Then he pound Heelan pulling at ee mass of ivy © 
in. front. 

* Another moment and he was sure to be discovered. 

“T’ll be caught like-a rat in a hole,” he breathed. “My 
only chance is to back out and trust my weight to the ivy 
on the outside of the wall. If that gives way I'll fall 
either.on the rocks or into the sea. It’s a fearful choice 
between two dangers, but I’d rather trust myself to the 
ivy than to the mercy of that villain who has no more 
heart than one of these stones.” } 

His resolution was made and he proceeded to adopt the 
course he had decided on. ~ 

As Rutherford pushed the ivy aside and peered into the 
hole he caught a fleeting glimpse of something just dis- 
appearing through the outer end a yard away. 

Quick as he could he shoved the revolver forward and 
fired. 

The bullet chipped a piece out of the stone an inch 
above the boy’s head. 

As for Tom he slid down his frail support several yardé 
before he secured a grip firm enough to arrest his fall, 
and there he hung, with bated foe and tingling nerves, 
between sea and sky, death menacing both from above and 
below. 3 


CHAPTER IX. 
WHERE A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MILE. 


_ Rutherford, conscious he had missed his mark, crawled 
into the hole and looked down. 

Owing to the darkness he could not see Pon who was 
partially concealed in the dense ivy. 

“Has the boy gone down there?” he muttered, listening 
for some sound that would assure him of the fact. “Tf 
he has his fate is almost certain. I wonder who he was? 
Ha!” as the idea struck him, “I am tempted to believe 
it was the boy Tucker. The presence of Crawford at 
this Tower leads me to suspect that he and the boy met 
here. Yes, yes that must be the truth. That rescal has 
lied to me all along. He did not kill young Jack as 
he agreed to do, and this Tom Tucker is my dead counsin’s 
son. The astonishing likeness of this boy to John is 
too marked to be a mere coincidence. The heir of Ruth- 
erford Roost lives, but not for long now—no, no; if he 
is clinging to the ivy below he can’t escape. If he 
should he would be more than human.” 

Several times during the next few minutes Rutherford 
was tempted to fire down on the chance of hitting the 
boy, or frightening him so that he would lose his hold; but 
he had only two more bullets, and he hesitated to waste 
them. 

As he lay there considering, the moon suddenly came 
from behind a dark bank of cloud and silvered the surface 
of the agitated ocean. 

Its beams lighted up the seaward wall of the Watch 
Tower, and then Rutherford saw Tom’s outline ten feet 
below him. 

“I have you now,” he cried with a jubilant laugh. “ Say 
your prayers, young man, for you have but half a minute 
to live.” 


Tom looked up and saw the revolver pointed down at 


him. 


‘ His heart jumped into his inmate ae “e instinctively 
‘made an effort to burrow into the ivy. 
The tenacious hold of the tendrils on the stone was 
x already severely tried by his weight, and his struggles to 
get out of range of Rutherford’s Weapon was more than 
they could stand. 
_ Tom felt the ivy gradually parting from the wall. 
_ He took a fresh hold further on as Rutherford fired. 
- The bullet passed through his hat, and at the same 
‘moment the ivy gave way with a rush. 
“T’ve finished him,” exclaimed the man as Tom uttered 


: ivy in his descent. 


With a loud splash the boy fell into the water, narrowly 
missing the rocks, and: disappeared. 


_ on 
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the moon sailed behind the clouds and everything was 
blotted out from view. 

The gentleman muttered a malediction on the moon 
for disappearing at such a critical moment. 

“T can’t see a thing,” he cried impatiently. “Well, no 
matter. If I hit hin, as his cry indicated, the bullet and 
the fall ought to easily settle him. In any case the water 
is rough, and the undertow will carry him off shore to his 
death.” — 


The moon came out again, but though Rutherford 
scanned the rocks and the sea closely, he coulis see the 
slightest sign of the boy. 

“He is gone, and I am well rid of him,” he said to 
himself. “Whether those papers come to light now is a 
matter of no importance. The heir is out of my path. 
I will set the police on Crawford’s scent, and when he is 
safe behind the bars once more I shall be perfectly satis- 
fied.” 

He worked himself ont of the hole.and found Hawkins 
leaning over a section of the broken wall gazing down into 
the sea. 

“You've finished him, I see,” said Hawkins, with a 
short laugh. 

“Nonsense!” replied Rutherford, fearing this man 
might think he had a hold on him and use it to extort 
blackmail at some later time. “It was the giving way 
of the ivy that carried him to his death. He was a fool 
to trust himself to it.” 

“Perhaps he was; but it was simply the choice between 
two evils. You would have shot asi anyway had he re- 
mained here.” 
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could have bought his silence. Everybody has his price.” 
|. ~~. +And T’ll have mine some day soon,” muttered his com- 
(| ~~ panion, half aloud. 

ie “What's that?” asked Rutherford, sharply, with a quick, 
suspicious glance. “What are you talking about?” 


has happened,” returned the other coolly. 
“Yes, it must be late. We will return to the village 
at once. Come on.” 

Z And so the two men quickly discarded the stairs and 
_ left the old Watch Tower to the moonlight and the rofl 
wee call of the surf on the rocks, unconscious that their fe: 


RE was watched by a pair of eyes, P 


a cry and fell down, down, clutching frantically at the 


Rutherford gazed eagerly at the spot where Tom sank 
to see if he would come to the surface, but at that moment 


“T said it was time we got away from here after what 


through the bushes close by. 


As soon as they were well on their way. ae owner of 


the eyes crept from his place of concealment and followed 


slowly after them to a point where the vee path | 


diverged to the right. 


There he paused and looked after their retreating fig- 


ures. 


for a time, sailed out into a pateh of clear sky, and its 


light shone full on the person’s face. 
“It revealed the lean and sabe shaven countenance 


of Amos Flint. : 
A self-satisfied expression rested on his peanree hile 


a grim chuckle came from his lips. 


Then he turned away and took the other path which 


led straight in the direction of the roadhouse. 
When ce Tucker felt himself falling down the pre- 


cipitous side of the Watch Tower he gave himself up for 


lost. 
His flight was too rapid to give him suek chance a 


think. 


Indeed, only a few seconds intervened between the time 
the ivy gave way and he struck the water with a splash. 

He went down into a kind of deep pool surrounded by 
rock till his: feet struck the sandy bottom. | 

As he rose, half dazed, to the surface ‘an in-rushing 
wave carried him up into a narrow cleft in the Point and 
landed him upon a small patch of beach inte more 
than a yard wide. 

When the water subsided he sat up and iaked around’ 
him, hardly believing that he had escaped death in a 
most miraculous manner. 

“Why I’m not hurt even a little bit,” he doubted 3 joy- 
fully, standing up and moving around the narrow spot. 
“How I missed all those rocks and landed in clear water 
is most extraordinary. Looking from the top of the Point 
straight down one would say there was not a clear spot 
anyw rhere; but my wonderful escape has proved that there 
is at least one such spot. No one could be more thanx- 
ful than I am to get out of a desperate pickle so easily. 
I had a narrow squeak for my life, but it was a good 
cause. I saved Mr. Crawford from falling into the hands 
of his relentless enemy and mine. He'll have to get 
away or lie mighty low after this, for that villain will be 
sure to put the police on his track. Well, I must try to 
climb out of this and get back home. I suppose Tl have 
to wake Mr. Flint up in order to get into the house, and 


; ; 3 | my wet clothes are bound to attract his attention and he'll 
“Don’t be so certain about it, Hawkins. I dare say I 


want an explanation. I will think up some excuse on my 


| way.” ¢ 


Tom then began the ascent of the rocks, and after some 
difficulty reached the summit of the Point. 

The sky was now clear, and a soft, warm breeze blew 
across the landscape. 

Tom looked up at the spot where he had ching for his 
life to the ivy, which was clear to his sight in the moon- 
light which bathed the vine-clad wall, and saw a long, 
bare place bereft of the ivy, the wreck of which waved to 
and fro in the wind. 

“That was a fierce place to fall from,” he said to him- 


self, with a shudder. 


At that moment the moon, which had been obscured : 
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Then he looked down at the black rocks below, wh 
frothy sea washed and eddied. | | 
“To think that I went down there and escaped without 
scratch! No one would believe it. It is clear my lucky 
star was in the ascendant to-night,” he added. © : 

_ As he walked around the old Watch Tower to reach the 
path he saw the figure of a man standing silhouetted 
" against the horizon on the very edge of the Point close by. 


_ Tom was a bit startled at first and paused to examine 
him closer. ; 

Then he saw that the man was Andrew Crawford. 
“Tam glad he has not gone away yet,” thought the boy. 
_ “TI shall have the chance to talk to him before he goes into 
hiding.” oe 

_ He walked toward his true friend—the man to whom 
he owed his life, and who had already spent eleven years 
| unavailingly in an effort not only to clear his own char- 
acter of a crime he was not guilty of, but to bring the 
+ real criminal to justice and secure the boy his birthright. 
His footsteps made no sound on the rain-soaked ground, 
and Crawford was not aware of his presence. 

_ “Poor boy!” he heard the man say in sorrowful tones, 
as he drew near. “He has been destroyed at last by 
that arch scoundrel. Had I been able to interfere I would 
have taken any risk to save him. But I did not dream 
that those villains had him in a trap till it was too late 
to do anything. Of what use are. those papers now if I 
found them? His death makes Rutherford the heir-at- 
law, and his rights are secure. I must fly this place to 
_ save myself. Villainy has triumphed once more in*this 
" world, and there is nothing left for me but——” 

Mm _ “Hope, Mr. Crawford,” spoke up Tom, stepping forward 
_ and showing himself. : 
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CHAPTER X. 
MR. FLINT Is TREATED TO A SURPRISE. 


| Andrew Crawford sprang around with a start and gazed 
» with dilated eyes at the boy. 

" “Jack,” he exclaimed huskily, “is it you or your ghost?” 
a “Shake me by the hand and you'll see I’m a pretty 
' healthy ghost,” laughed Tom Tucker. 

They clasped hands and then Crawford exclaimed in 


“How did you ever escape ?” | 

“T’ve been asking myself that same question ever since 
I came out of the water. It was next door to a miracle, 
eir.?” | ! 
“It surely was. I saw you fall, when the shot was 
fired at you—fired I am certain by Richard Rutherford, 
your villainous cousin.” | 
“Yes, he tried his best to kill me.” 

“TI knew it, though it was possible his companion might 
ave done it by his orders. I gave you up as a dead boy, 
nd I know how I refrained from rushing into the Tower 
nd shooting both the rascals. Perhaps it was the pres- 
nee of another man on the scene—another witness of 
our apparent death—that deterred me.” 

“Another man!” exclaimed Tom, in surprise. 
“Yes. Like yourself he was hidden somewhere in the 
_ Tower, during the interview that took place between me 
_ and Rutherford.” 


Ay! 
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_ “How do you know he was? I was in the room before 
Rutherford and his companion arrived, and they, as you” 
know, preceded you. I struck a match when I entered 
to see if you were there, and the place was silent and de- 
serted. If this man you mention was there he certainly 
entered before me, and had some object in concealing 
his presence. You are sure he was in there?” 


“T am positive he was. When the incident happened 
which put out the light and enabled me to make my es- 
cape from the room, I rushed outside and dashed into the 
bushes expecting pursuit from Rutherford and his com- 
panion. I was surprised that they did not follow me, 
and stopped to consider what I should do. I didn’t dream 
that you were hidden in the Tower. I supposed the storm 
had kept you away. Suddenly I heard several shots fired’ 
in the Tower, and then for the first time it occurred to. 
me that you had been there all the time and had not been 
discovered. I was about to rush to your aid when a man— 
small and thin and elderly—slunk out at the door. The 
sight of him changed my impression about you. I con- 
cluded that it was not at you but at this stranger the 
shots had been fired, and that he eluded capture. Instead 
of running he hung about the door, and then he crept 
over to the bushes near this spot. His presence and 
curious actions puzzled me and I determined to watch him. 
I crept around through the bushes so as to come near 
him unawares. Then it was I heard a shot fired on the 
upper story of the Tower.” 


“T was trying to escape from Rutherford at the time. 
He caught sight of me as I was swinging myself out on 
the ivy against the wall and fired, but missed me,” ex- 
plained Tom. 4 


“T was not in a good position to see what was happening 
up there, and the shot surprised me. \I could not imagine 
the cause of it. A moment or two later the moon shone 
on the wall and then I saw you clinging to the ivy. 1 
realized the peril of your situation, and my heart jumped 
into my throat. Then it was that the second shot was 
fired from above, and it was clearly aimed at you. You 
cried out and fell, and I was staggered by the catastrophe. 
The thin old man saw it, too. When Rutherford and his 
associate came out started off the old man waited a few 
minutes and followed at their heels. I-was too stunned 
by your supposed death to pay any further attention to 
him, and in a few minutes I was alone here on the edge 
of the Point. Here I have been standing since, watching 
the water for some sign of you, but I looked in vain.” 

“That was because a wave carried me up into a rift in 
the rocks,’’ said Tom. 

“I don’t see how you escaped, and without any injury 
either.” 

“T fell into a deep hole of water among the rocks, and 
the worst I got was an unexpected bath. As the night is 
warm I don’t mind my wet clothes much.” 


“Heaven be thanked for your preservation !” exclaimed 
Crawford, fervently. , 


“Yes, Providence was very good to me, sir. Now what’s 
to be done? You will have to fly this place at once, for 
Rutherford will go to Cranston first thing in the morning 


to start the police hunting. for you as an escaped con- We 
vict.”’ yy 


tet, 
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establish your right to the name of Rutherford, and prove 

that you are the real heir to Rutherford Roost, are hidden 

- that Tower yonder, and it is my purpose to search for 
em.” 


“It is too risky for you to attempt it now, err. You. 
might be arrested at any-moment. It is better that| 


that you go away to a distance and stay till the hue and 


ery is over, then you may venture back and pursue your 
search. A few more months can make little difference 
with me, seeing I have already been kept out of my rights 


for twelve years,” said Tom. 

“How can I leave you, Jack, knowing as I do that when 
Rutherford learns you have escaped his murderous at- 
tack of to-night he will make a fresh attempt on your 
life?” 

‘Don’t worry about me. I can protect myself. I now 
know the man I must be on my guard against. I doubt 
that he could assume a disguise I could not see through; 
and I know his accomplice, too. It is not improbable that, 
feeling sure of my death, they will leave the neighborhood 
at once. In that case I will be safe.” 

“Tt is possible you are right, but I would be sure before 
I leave.” 

“You must not run the risk of capture by remaining. 
If you would ease my mind regarding your safety you 
must go this very night.” 

After some argument Crawford agreed to leave the 
neighborhood at once, and Tom accompanied him as far 
as the point where he had to branch off. 

There they shook hands and parted until circumstances 
should enable them to come together again. 

On his way to the roadhouse, Tom remembered he had 
left his window open, and he figured that by climbing the 
apple tree in the yeard he could reach the roof of the 


kitchen extension, and so make his way to his room with- 


out being obliged to awaken Mr. Flint. 

This plan he carried out successfully, and while Mr. 
Flint, after a curtain lecture from his wife for staying 
out so long, was vainly trying to court slumber in the 
second story front room, with the recollection of T’om’s 
terrible fall to what appeared to be certain death in his 
thoughts, the boy himself got into bed in his own room 
on the floor above at the back, and was soon asleep. — 

It was Mr. Flint’s habit every morning at five to go to 
the foot of the attic stairs and yell out Tom’s name to 
expedite his appearance downstairs. ; 

On the morning following the events just a pie he 
omitted that procedure. 

He reasoned that it would be a useless waste of breath 
to call a boy whose corpse was either on the rocks at the 
foot of Bird Point, or floating about somewhere out at 
sea. 

That Tom could have escaped after that fall did not 
seem reasonable enough to figure on. 

So he went about lighting the kitchen fire isigiaclf, 


es was Tom’s first duty. 


While he was thus employed the boy came downstairs. 
Mr. Flint heard his step, a ual it, ani his face 


ssp almost white. | 


BS Se “That ould spoil my plete ant your Rha 1| 
know now for a certainty that the papers which would 


Was this Tom’s a hit 
The door opened and the boy cued & 
Mr. Flint’s jaw dropped and he stared at him. 

Then he recovered his self-possession, for there ‘was 
nothing ghostly about the boy. 

“T didn’t hear you call me, Mr. Flint,” pe said, 
“Am I late?” — 

A glance at the clock nee him that it was. s only ten 
minutes after five. 

“When did you get in?” asked the roadhous 
keeper. Loe . 

“Pretty near midnight, sir.” es 

“Hum! You were out late. Where were you?” 

“T went to meet an old friend who sent me word that he 
was in the village.” | 
Mr. Flint was about to ask him another question, but 


it struck him that maybe he had better not, so he told 


Tom to tackle the fire and went out to the barn. 

“How in creation did he escape?” the old man asked 
himself. “I wouldn’t have given a penny for his life after 
that fall. And here he comes downstairs lookin’ as chip- 
per as a young colt. Why it’s like one of them miracles 


| you read about in the New Testyment. Well, I don’t keer. 


I’ve got on to the mystery that puzzled me about him, 
though some pints any very clear. I know now that his 


|name ain’t Tom Tucker but Jack Rutherford, and that 


chap, who stopped here yesterday with his friend is his 
second cousin, who has done him out of his property by 
killin’ his father—though that’s one of the p’ints that 
ain’t proved, still I reckon it’s true enough, for he paid 
that chap who came into the Tower last night to make 
away with the boy years ago when he was little—I mean 
when the boy was little—which it appears he didn’t do. 
The chap in question was tried for the murder of the boy’s 
father and got a life sentence which he didn’t serve, 
’cause he broke prison. If Tom, or Jack, hadn’t knocked 
the lantern out of Hawkins’s hand last night, I reckon 
that the ex-convict would be in jail by this time on the 
way back to the penytentiary, instead of which I guess 
he’s made himself scarce in this locality long afore this. 
It seems to me that 1 ought to make a good thing out of 
what I heard and saw in the Tower, partickerly as the boy 
ain’t dead. My idea is to call on Mr. Rutherford and tell 
him what I saw, and give him to understand that if he 
don’t ante up [ll have him arrested for killing Tom, or 
Jack—he needn’t know that the boy escaped. It ain’t 
likely he’ll come here ag’in, and I'll see that Tom, or 
Jack, stays close to the farm for awhile at anny rate. 
After I’ve settled with him mebbe later on I kin make 
somethin’ out of what I know about the boy.” 

By the time he was called in to breakfast, Mr. Flint 
had outlined his plan of action, and two hours later, 
dressed in his best suit, he started for the village to call 
on Richard Rutherford at Squire ed. home on Hlm 
street. 

On reaching the house he asked for Mr. Rutherford 
when, to his surprise and disappointment, he was informed 
that the gentleman had departed for Boston by the eight 
o’clock train. 

Thus was Mr. Flint’s game of squeeze nipped in the 
bud, and he returned dene in aie) bah iio iy et 


- CHAPTER XI. 
A PLUCKY RESCUE. 


- Tom went about his work that day with his usual in- 
m dustry. 

_ When he was called to dinner, and took his place at 
the table he saw by the look on Mr. Flint’s face that the 
_ roadhouse keeper had bne of his grouches on. 

q The meal passed off in solemn silence and then Tom 

_ returned to the field. 

- Tom thought a whole lot about his previous night’s 

adventure at the Point, and thoughts of the Point brought 

' up his scheme for the reclamation of the marsh. 

_ As he worked away he went over his idea 1 in all its bear- 

‘ings. 

_ “Tf I only had a small part of the money that rightfully 

' belongs to me I’d soon buy Mr. Mason’s property, and 
| then Id surprise the people around here with the im- 
- provements I’d make. That marsh would go out of busi- 
7 ness before many moons, and it wouldn’t be so long before 
_ Vd have a hotel not far from the old Watch Tower. I’d 
preserve that old ruin as a curiosity. Id clear away all 
the rubbish, and make it look like an ornament. The 
guests would be glad to us it as a summer house. As 
_ matters stand now Mr. Mason will sell his property cheap. 
If the marsh was not there it would be worth five times 
as much as he is now asking for it, and every year it 
would probably get to be more valuable. If I had $5,000 
instead of $200 I could buy the place, and then all I’d 
need do would-be to hold it till I got enough money 
together to put into execution my scheme for draining 
- the marsh.” 

_ Then, it oceurred to him that the railroad company 

_ might reward him for saving the express. 

 “That’s easily worth $5,000 to them,” he soliloquized. 

_“T saved them a whole lot more than that. In fact if 

_ the wreck had happened, and many persons had been 

_ killed and injured, the damage would have run pretty 

high, without speaking about the loss of rolling stock. 

A hundred thousand dollars might not have let the 

"company out. The company might send me $1,000. I 

' don’t believe they’d offer me less than that if they gave 

_ me anything at all. However, ’m not worrying over the 

matter. I’m satisfied with the knowledge that I did my 

_ duty, and saved many passengers from death and severe 

| injuries. I shan’t lose any sleep if I never hear from 

# the railroad.” 

As he spoke to himself he suddenly noticed a well 
| _ dressed man coming toward him from the direction of 
a F the house. 

_ “I wonder who that is?” Tom asked himself, ‘“He’s 

a stranger to me. Looks as if he was coming to see me.” 

He stopped his work and waited for the man to come 


a 


p “Aro you Thomas Tucker?” asked the stranger. 
wy “Yes, sir; that’s my name.” 
_ “My name is Sherwood. I was sent to see you by the 
General Superintendent of the Eastern Railroad.” ~ 
; | Yes?” replied Tom. - 
_ “According to official reports you saved the Boston 
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x game heen iS anak afternoon Listison a bad wreck fe to harness up the sorrel gelding to the wagon, 


“ge 


tones your discovery of a thee boulder on the track, 
which fell on the trackwalker and killed him, and by 
reporting the. fact in the nick of time to the operator 
of Tower 10 he was enabled to stop the train before it 
passed the signal post.” j 

“That’s right,” nodded the boy. 

“Show me the spot where the boulder was hetore it 
fell.” 

“Come with me, sir.” 

Tom led him into the next field, and over to the edge 
of the embankment, where there was a great gap in the ~ 
earth. 

The boulder and all other evidences of the earthslide 
had already been removed, and the cut looked as usual. 

“How came you to discover the obstruction?” asked 
the railroad, man. 

Tom explained how he had. noticed ‘the disappearance 
of the boulder while he was hoeing the rows of corn, 
which caused him to go and look into the cut to see 
where it had gone to. 

“Then what did you do?” 

Tom told him that he had gone at once to the house, 
told Mr. Flint and asked if he could take his saddle- 
horse and ride to the blockhouse. 

“He wouldn’t let me have the horse because he ts 
down on the railroad, so I jumped into a buggy I saw 
standing in front of the house, and made use of it to get 
to the Tower,” continued the boy. “I reached it just 
in time to tell the operator, and he set the signal that 
stopped the train.” 

“You had some trouble about taking the buggy, didn’t 
your” 

Tom admitted that he ve 

He narrated the facts of the exciting chase by Hawkins, 
and told how he had tumbled that man into the dirt as 
he was reaching for the bridle rein of the buggy horse 
to stop her. 

They had some further conversation, and the visitor 
concluded by saying that a full report of the affair would 
be laid before the President of the road at once, and he 
had no doubt but the directors of ‘the compan, would 
vote him a substantial reward in recognition of his valu- 
able service. 

Then he took his leave and Tom went on with his work. 

Half an hour later the bell rang from the house. 

It was a signal that Tom was wanted, so he threw 
down his hoe and started for the roadhouse. 

“Amos wants to see you,” said Mrs. Flint when he pre- 
sented himself at the door. 

Tom walked into the public room and found Mr. Flint 
waiting on a customer. 

“T want you to take the light wagon and go to the 
general store,” said the roadhouse keeper. ‘“Here’s a list 
of things to get. While Mr. Polk is gettin’ ’em ready, 
drive to the express office and git a barrel of beer and 
another of liquor you'll find waitin’ for you. Under- 
stand?” 

Vide." sir,” 

“Don’t lose no time about it. I’m nearly out 0° beer, 
and I expect several calls for it afore supper time.” | 
Tom promised to use dispatch and walked off to the 
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.s 2 on. ibs ne was on his way to the village. 

He was about half way to Seacliff when he heard the 
latter of hoofs behind and looking around saw a girl on 
on rseback following at a merry clip. 

eds animal was as black as bei with a white star in 


She Was not near enough yet for Tom to notice the*star. 


: = 3 He turned off to one side to give the rider plenty of 
_ Toom to pass. 


Just as horse and rider were passing a wide lane a big 


| red touring automobile dashed out into the road, with 


BS a series of hoarse “honks” 
to get out of the way. 


asa warning for the fair rider 


The sudden and noisy appearance of the machine fright- 
ened the black mare, and she. sprang aside and into the 
air, partially unseating its rider, then taking the bit into 
her mouth she dashed furiously down the road toward the 
wagon, apparently half mad with fear‘while the auto dis- 
appeared like a streak in the opposite direction. 

Tom saw the whole incident and was greatly startled 
to see the mare coming in his direction with the speed 
of an express train, with the girl hanging half off her 
back and clinging for dear life to her neck.- 


The girl was utterly unable t6 regain her seat, and her 


position was so awkward that it seemed certain she must 
speedily been thrown into the road. | 

To make matters more desperate for her, her foot 
was entangled in the stirrup, but Tom did not know that. 

Tom had less than a minute to decide what to do to try 
and save the girl. 

He reined in his horse, sprang into the toad, and swung 
his hat at the mare. 

She swerved slightly from her path and made a spring 
to pass him. : 

Tom leaped and caught her around the neck with his 
left arm, and with his right hand, as he was borne off 
his feet and carried along, he pect his soft hat over 
the animal’s eyes. 

She flung up her head, but he held on, and in a minute 
or so the mare lost her stride and began to slow down. 

She did her best to fling the boy off, but he maintained 
his grip, at the same time forcing the mare’s head up 
and back as well as he could. 

Blinded by the hat the animal quit running and by the 
time the outskirts of the village showed ahead she was 
under control, and then Tom brought her to a stand still. 

Releasing his hold on her neck and removing his hat 
from her eyes, Tom seized the bridle’ and then slipped 
around to help the girl. 

She stared at him with lerpeiee eyes, though all danger 
was now past. 

“Will you jump down, miss, or shall I help Sb sid he 
said. 

“T can’t get down. My boot is caught in the stirrup,” 


she fluttered. 


“Tl boost you up into the saddle, and that may fix 


- matters,” he said. 


Seeing that the mare was likely to stand quiet, he re- 


ee sed her and helped the girl regain her seat. 


Then he disengaged her foot from the Lai 


te coe ie ’re all Sie ok miss,” he ae 


“Thank you,” she said, in pankia tones yore. 
have probably saved my life and I am grateful to you.” : 

“Youw’re welcome,’’ replied Tom, regarding the beautiful 
girl with admiring eyes. ! 

“Don’t leave me for a few minutes,” she said, 

“J will stay as long as you wish.” . 

“You are a brave boy. How did you manage to oe 
Bess?’ 

“Tom explained how he had acted. 

“You couldn’t have done better. I don’t see we ‘you 
ever did it.” 

“Something had to be done and quick, so I did the 
best I knew how.” | | 

“Will you tell me your name a 

“Certainly. My name is Tom Tucker.” 

“Mine is Bessie Brown. I am staying for the summer 
at the Seacliff Inn with my mother. Where do you live? 
In the village, too?” orn cues 

“No; I am working for Amos Flint, who has a small 
farm and a roadhouse about three-quarters of a mule 
up the road.” 

“Are you the boy I saw in a wagon coming this iad a: 

“T guess I must be.” : | 

“Where is your wagon?” 

“It’s standing about a quarter of a mile back.” 

paoual have to walk back all that distance. 
sorry.” 

That doesn’t amount to agtiie miss.” 

“It was very good of you to risk your life mayne for 
‘| me.” 

“T am very glad I was able to render you a service.” 

“You could hardly have done more for me. My father 
will be very grateful to you. You must call at the Ini 
and see my mother before you go back. You will, won't 
you? You know where the Inn is.” 

“Tm afraid I won’t have time. I have several things 
to attend to, and Mr. Flint told me to hurry back.” 

“When will you come to the village again?” 

“T couldn’t say. It is uncertain.” 

“But I should like to see you again soon. If I is. 
out to your place to-morrow afternoon with my mother 
can we see you?” : 

“I guess you can. You can’t miss the roadhouse. You 
can water your horse at the trough and attract Mr. Flint’s 
attention. He’s always either on the veranda or in the 
public room. He'll send for me. I work out in the fields 
so you mustn’t expect me to look very nice,” said ‘Tom. 

“You will always look nice to me,” replied Miss Brown, 
with a charming smile. 

“Thank you,” replied Tom, raising his hat politely. 

“You're not an ordinary farmhand, ” she said, regarding 
him with keen interest. 

“How can you tell that?” asked Tom. 

“You look and act different to me. bi do not seem 
at all like a country boy.” 

“Well, I must admit that most of my life has been : 
passed in Boston.” 

“Indeed. We live in Boston. My father i is in the hide 
and leather business there. He has a large bibs uid 
in —— street. How long have you been i hie : 

“A little over two months.” » 

“You will go back to Boston, I suppose, b 
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. don’t know, miss. I’m afraid not.” 
“Then your people are not living there any longer ?” 
‘ig! 
oth dead, and I have only one real friend in the world— 
| man who once saved my life.” } | 
am sorry,” she said, sympathetically. “But you will 
uit me to be your friend, won’t you?” | 
I should be glad to have you for a friend, miss; but 
afraid my condition in life is hardly on a par with 
yours. Besides, it is impossible for me to calculate with 
iny degress of certainty on my future movements.” 
“Don’t think I shall ever be ashamed to be seen in 
ur company even if you are at present only a farm- 
d. You have saved my life, and it would please me to 
able to keep track of you. If you are ambitious to 
Detter your prospects, my father will be glad to help you. 
Ve will all be your friends if you will let us.” 
_ “Thank you, Miss Brown. I appreciate your kind words. 
nd now [ think I will return to my team. Any time 
fou should call at the roadhouse and ask for me I have 
ho doubt Mr. Flint will not object to calling me. Good- 


Gy) 
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) “Good-bye, Mr. Tucker. Be assured we shall mect soon 


again.” 


_ She shook hands with him and galloped off, looking 


backing and waving her hand at him. : 
» “She’s a fine girl,” thought ‘Pom, as he walked back 


to his rig. “I wish—but what’s the use of wishing? 


“Until fate smiles more kindly on me I cannot hope to 


have things come my way.” 
a 


i CHARTING XI. 


MR FLINT TALKS BUSINESS 


_ About three on the following afternoon while Tom was 


at work as usual in the fields he heard the bell ring. 
_ He stopped work and went to the house. . 


» “There’s a finely dressed lady and a eal, that seems 

a) mh ti ; 
‘to be her darter in a “buggy out front. They asked to 
i$ee you. I didn’t know you knew anybody of consequence 


rround here. Who are they?” he added, curiously. 


_“T guess they must be Miss Brown and her mother,” 
lied Tom. ha 
_ “They don’t b’long here, so I s’pose they’re summer 
folks. How come you to know them?” . 
Tom explained briefly how he had saved Miss Brown 
yhen her mare was running away with her the afternoon 


‘previous. : ry 
y “Huh! What a close-mouthed boy you are! You never 


said nothin’ about it at supper last night, nor to-day 


either.” 


_“T didn’t suppose the matter would particularly interest 


3 
OU. 


’ “TI like to hear about all that’s goin’ on hereabouts. 

jell, go out and see’ em.” | 

‘Tom walked around the house and found Mr. Flint talk- 

ne to the ladies, | 

Bessie smiled at Tom as soon as she saw him. 
My mother, Mr. Tucker,” she said. | 
“Pleased to know you, Mrs. Brown,” he said, lifting 
Bene ia a | | 
‘The lady proceeded to thank him for the great service 


have no people, miss. My mother and father are 


he had rendered. her daughter, and said she would always 
be grateful to him. a 

“And now, Mr. Tucker, aren’t you the boy who saved. 
the Boston express the day before yesterday?” spoke up 
Bessie, regarding Tom with unfeigned admiration. 

“T admit that I am,” smiled the boy. | 

“Why, all the village is talking about you, and every- 
body says you are a hero. Really I feel that it is quite 
an honor to be saved by such a brave young man,” she 
said, with a coquettish smile. | 
_ “TI don’t think it makes much difference who you were 
saved by,” laughed Tom, “as long as you were saved. 
That’s the chief thing.” 

“True, but it’s ever so much nicer to be saved by a 
real hero.” 

“Tm afraid you are flattering me too much, Miss 
Brown.” : 

“I don’t think I could. Mother and I read the account 
in yesterday’s Boston paper, and it praised your presence 
of mind and energy highly. I am sure you are a most 
uncommon boy, and I feel proud of knowing you.” 

“If you go on talking that way you may give me a 
swelled head.” sie 

“No,” she replied, shaking her head. “You’re not that 
kind of boy.” 

Tom laughed and said he supposed pretty girls had the 
privilege of saying what they chose, whereat Bessie blush- 
ed and looked at the ground. 

During the conversation that followed, Mrs. Brown 
invited Tom to call on them at the Inn on the following 
Sunday and dine with them. | 

She said Mr. Brown would be down from Boston, and 
he would be anxious to meet Tom and thank him for 
saving their daughter. 

Tom replied that he would be glad to come if Mr. 
Flint had no objection. 

“Why should he object?” asked Bessie. “You are free 
on Sunday, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, most of the day; but Mr. Flint might have a 


grouch on, and then he’d tell me to stay home.” 


“Tl speak to him,” said Mrs. Brown. 

She motioned to the roadhouse keeper, who had re- 
treated to his chair on the veranda, and when he came 
forward she asked him to permit Tom to call on them on 
Sunday afternoon early, as they wish him to take dinner 
with them. 

Mr. ‘Flint gave permission for Tom to do so, and soon 
afterward the ladies drove off and Tom returned to his 
work. 

“You seem to be one of them heroes you read about tn 
books,” remarked Mr. Flint that evening at the supper 
table. “Fust you save a railroad train from a smashup 
after a mad race down the road in which you knock a 
fellow off his hoss that’s tryin’ to stop you, and then 
next day you save a young gal from gittin’? run. away with 
and spilled into the road. Besides all that you go snoopin’ | 
around the old Watch Tower on the P’int at night, and 
have a terrible narrer escape of your life from a man 


| who killed your father, took your property away from you 


in some underhand way, and wants to put you out of the 
way into the bargain. Some literary chap ought to write 
a book about you.” 


_ Flint’s 


_ __ Tom gave a gasp as he listened to the last part of Mr. 
The roadhouse keeper’s knowledge of what had taken 
place at the old Watch Tower fairly staggered him. — 
How had he got his information? 
He sat staring at the old man with his teacup poised 


¥ oe in his fingers. 


“Why, how did you learn all that?” he asked in tremu- 
tone. ; 


Mr. Flint chuckled and grinned. 

“There hain’t much goin’ on ’round here that I don’t 
know,” he replied. 

Suddenly Tom remembered the intruder at the Tower 
whom Mr. Crawford had told him about. 

The description of the man fitted Mr. Flint exactly. 

It was now clear as daylight to him that the roadhouse 
Keeper was that man. ent 

“So you was down to the Point the night before last?” 
he said. 

“I reckon I was,” chuckled Mr. Flint again. “And I 
reckon I heard and seen a hull lot. Your name is Jack 
Rutherford and not Tom Tucker at all. You’re the right- 
ful heir to consid’rable property I reckon, and that friend 
you went to meet is either took up by this time or is 
a long way from here. I guess he didn’t have no hand 
in killin’ your father or he’d have done you, too. That 
second cousin of yours—the spruce-lookin’ chap who rob- 
bed you out’r your rights—is the man who done it, or 


I dunno what I'm talkin’ about. That’s the way it always 


is in books. I ought’r know for I’ve read: a lot of them 
novels with villains jest like your second cousin in ’em, 
who done innocent folks out of their property or the 


gals they was goin’ to marry; but they always got their} 


dues in the end. Now if you'll make it an object for 
me I'll help you git your property back and put that spruce 
chap in jail.” ) 
“You're very kind,” replied Tom, dryly; “how are you 
going to doit?” 7 
“In the fust place I kin swear I seen him and his 
friend chase you up into the top of the Watch Tower, and 
fire three shots at you. Then I heard him shoot 


agin on the roof. Of course it was at you—who else? 


Then I seen you clingin’ to the ivy on the outside of the 


wall. Somebody shot at you, either him or his friend, | 
and you fell into the sea. How you ever escaped gits me. 


When I saw you come into the kitchen yesterday mornin’ 


I thought *twas your ghost till I seen it wasn’t. I reckon 


that’s enough to send your second cousin to jail and 
keep him there.” 
“Perhaps so,” replied Tom. 
“T reckon there ain’t no p’haps about it. He’d go there 
if there’s eny justice in law, which I calculate there is.” 
“How would that get me my rights?” 
“You could git some smart lawyer to turn the screws 
on him and make him confess all he’s done ag’in you.” 
“No, Mr. Flint, that wouldn’t work,” said Tom. “And 
now, since you know so much about this matter I might 
as well tell you that unless certain papers are found 
which prove my birth, and my right to the Rutherford 
I couldn’t get it, even if my second cousin was 
hanged to-morrow for the murder of my father.” | 
“Jest so,” said the roadhouse keeper, looking hard at 
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Tom. “I s’pose you don’t think they’re hid in the 
Watch Tower?” he added, slyly. Sai amy : 
“Why do you think that?” asked Tom, who did not 
want Mr. Flint to get such an idea into his head, for in 
that case he would surely lose no time in going there and 
hunting for them. oe eee 
That the papers were in the Tower, Tom believed, for 
Mr. Crawford had told him that he had found a memo- | 
randum in his father’s desk showing that they were, 
Tom, however, forgot that the conversation between — 
Rutherford and Hawkins previous to the appearance of — 
Crawford related to those papers and their intention of 
making a thorough search of the ground floor at the | 
Tower for them; and this conversation both he and Mr, — 
Flint heard. ; 
If Tom failed to recall it at the 
ent with Mr. Flint. j 
He never forgot anything, particularly anything that. 
promised to put money in his pocket. os | : 
“Why do I think they’re hid there?” he replied, wink- | 
ing significantly at Tom. “Can’t you guess?” q 
“No, I can’t,” replied the boy. 
“That’s singular.” | 
“Why, didn’t we both hear that second cousin of yours 
as good as say they were? What did he say to his friend 
Hawkins? I remember the very words—“Take a good look 
around, Hawkins, and p’haps your professional instinct 
will suggest the most likely spot in which a hunted man | 
would hide dockyments of great value to him’—them were — 
his words. You heard him say that as well as me, for — 
you were hid behind the wreckage in the room jest as — 
I was.” 
“That’s true,” admitted Tom, reluctantly; as he re- — 
called the fact. 
“Jest so,” chuckled Mr. Flint. “Pve a good memory 
if I hain’t got nothin’ else. When a man comes to a . 
place to hunt for somethin’ it’s because he has some good | 
reason for believin’ the thing is hidden there. Your — 
second cousin intended to search that room for them — 
papers but he’s given the idee up.” Fae | 
“How do you know he has?” asked Tom in surprise, for — 
Mr, Flint’s information on the subject under discusston — 
seemed inexhaustible. | | ; 
“Seein’ as he left this neighborhood early yesterday { 
mornin’ with his friend Hawkins—~” ee ti 
“Is that a fact?” cried Tom, with a feeling of relief. | 
“It is. Probably he figgered that havin’ done you up, © 
as he supposed, it warn’t any use wastin’ time lookin’ for 
them papers, since they were no good to anybody but 
you. See the p’int?” Sa a ae a 
Tom saw it. i 
“Now to git down to business—if you make it an object 
to me, as I said before, I’ll go and hunt for them papers 
for you, or we’ll both hunt for them together.” . ; 
“You mean that if I'll agree to pay you something you'll 
interest yourself in my affairs?” wis ” 
“TH allow that’s jest what I mean. It’s worth it, ain’t 
it? Of course you hain’t got no money now to pay me, so 
I don’t expect nothin’ in advance, or even if I should 
find them dockyments, but if you’ll sign a paper to pay me 
somethin’ handsome after you come into your } 
Tl consider it a bargain.” i aay aces 


moment it was differ. 


Mr. Flint’s edo akon didn’t appeal to Tom, but he 
didn*t vonsider it prudent to turn his employer’s offer 
down. 

Thinking to discourage the old man he said: 

“Tt might take a long search and lead to sedate 
“That’s my risk,” returned the roadhouse keeper. 

_ Tom saw that Mr. Flint had made up his mind to butt 
in, believing he could make something thereby, sO he 
gave a reluctant assent. 


| CHAPTER XIII. 
_ THE DEAL OF A LUCKY ROY 


- Two days later was. Sunday, and at two o’clock Tom 

_went to the village Inn to keep his engagement to dine 

with Bessie Brown and her mother. 

_ He found that Mr. Brown had come from Boston the 
» afternoon before to stay over the Sabbath with his family. 

_ Mr. Brown expressed the pleasure he felt in making 


his acquaintance, and then thanked him feelingly for the | 


_ service he had rendered his daughter. 

“T shall be glad to return the favor in any way I can, 
Mr. Tucker,” he said. “In fact I won’t feel just right 
until you give me the opportunity to show my gratitude 
in some substantial way.” 

“T am much obliged to you, sir; but I don’t think I 

_ need anything at present.” 

_ “Tf you will come to Boston I will give you a position 

in my warehouse.” 

“Thank you, sir. I will consider your offer and let you 

know if I will accept it.” 

“T think 34 would be to your advantage,” replied Mr. 
| Brown. 

_ Tom got back to the roadhouse about nine, and found 
_ that Mr. Flint was out, and had left word that he might 
not return till late. 

“T can’t imagine where Amos went,” said Mrs. Flint, 
in a dissatisfied tone. “It ain’t like him to go out nights 
= stay. Then I’d like to know why he took the barn 

lantern with him all done up in paper, and some other 
things done up in paper, too. He wouldn’t give me no 
satisfaction when I asked him. He said thar it wasn’t 
prone has women’s de gaisa to pry into what didn’t concern 

p em.’ 

_ Tom said nothing though it was evident that the mis- 
_ tress of the house expected some Cae on of sympathy 

from him. 

| He was at no loss to guess where Mr. Flint had gone, 

and what use he intended to make of the lantern and 

other things he had taken with him. 

| “He's trying to make that $4,000,” thought the boy. 

“Well, if he finds the papers for me 1 dare say I’ll be 

“able to pay him the money when I come into my prop- 

erty. Just the same I’d rather find the papers myself 

) ‘and save the $4,000.” 

' Mr. Flint didn’t cet into his downy couch till long after 
midnight. 

y= «His search had been disappointing, and he had his usual 

prouch on in the morning. 

j Nevertheless he wasn’t going to give the thing up. 

_ Mr. Flint never gave anything up that there was money 

in n if he could nates it. 
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He ae tae er try again, and keep on trying till hé bid fet, ; i 
ransacked the Watch Tower pretty thoroughly. | a 


The papers would have to be pretty securely hidden - eK 


to escape him. 
On Wednesday morning the rural delivery man stopped 
at the roadhouse with a registered letter addressed to Tom 
Tucker, and the boy was called in from the field to sign 
for it. 


As it bore the imprint of the executive offices of the 
Eastern Railroad, Mr. Flint was at no loss to conjecture 
that it contained a reward for Tom’s services in saving 
the Boston express. 

He was anxious to learn the sum the company had sent 
his hired boy, and watched Tom open the letter. 

Tom glanced first at the check and his heart gave a 
great bound when he saw that it amounted to $5,000. 

Then he read the letter which officially conveyed the 
company’s thanks and acknowledgment of his valuable 
services in saving the train and passengers. 

“Well, how much did you git?” asked Mr. Flint, who 
had been waiting with some impatience for the informa- 
tion. 

“Perhaps you can guess?” 

“A thousand dollars.” 

“More than that.” 

“Two thousand, then.” 

“Youre wrong again. The check is for $5,000.” 

“Let me see.” 

Tom showed it to him. 

“Gosh! You’re rich,” said the roadhouse keeper, looking 
enviously at him. “What are you goin’ to do with all 
that money ?” 

“T’m going to make my fortune with it.” 

“Make your fortune! Why you’ve got a fortune, if 
you only kin prove your right to it.” con 

“T know it; but that’s too uncertain to build upon.” — 

“Are you thinkin’ of leavin’ me and goin’ into business 
with that check?” 

“T don’t expect to leave you till my time is up. That 
wouldn’t be fair to. you.” 

“T reckon it wouldn’t. I’m glad to see that you’ve got 
the right principle. I s’pose you'll put that leh in the 
village bank till you want to use it?” 

“Yes, sir; such is my intention. If you'll ie “me off 
now I’ll go to Seacliff and attend to the matter. 1¢ won't 
take me “long.” ; 

“You kin go,” replied Mr. Flint, who regarded Pls 
hired boy with different eyes since the night he learned 
he was the heir to a fortune, even though his prospec’ 
of recovering it was not over-brilliant. 

This fosling was intensified by the knowledge that the 
boy was now ‘actually worth $5,000. . 
So Tom put on his best suit, borrowed Mr. Flint’s 
saddle horse and started for the village with his check 
and the $200 cash he received from the grateful passengers 
of the express. : 


He introduced Hineels at the bank, showed the letter 
from the president of the Eastern Railroad as evidence — 
of his identity, and was accepted as a special depositor. 


Before returning to the roadhouse he ealled on the 
Browns at the Inn. 


STW HG found that Mr. 
- with his family. 

They gave him a warm. welcome and pressed him to 
AS say to dinner. 

- He accepted, after a little ievitatieas and during the 
= weal he told the Browns about the check he had received 
_. from the railroad company. 

They congratulated him, and said that he deserved 
every cent of it. 

_ Tom had already made up his mind to invest his $5,000 

in the Mason property. San 

There was one difficulty in the way of his doing it and 
that was being under age he could not take title to prop- 
erty in his own name. 

He would have to get somebody to do it for him. 

It would have to be somebody he could trust. 

Andrew Crawford would have been the right man, 
but unfortunately Crawford was under the ban of the 
law and consequently was not available. 

While he was eating with the Browns it occurred to 
him that maybe Mr. Brown would put the matter through | 
for him. 


As the gentleman was well off, and under obligations 
to him, he was sure he could be trusted to do the right 
thing. | 

So after the meal he asked Mr. Brown if he could see 
him on a little business. 

“Certainly,” said the gentleman, and they vont into 
the reading-room of the Inn, which was not occupied by 
any one at the time. 

Tom then stated that he wanted to buy the Mason 
property, which was on the market at a price much below 
it real value, and he asked Mr...Brown if he would buy 
it for him in his name. 

Mr. Brown asked a number of questions about the | 
property, and when Tom told him about the marsh, he 
said that was a very bad feature. 

“T know it, sir, and that’s why the property has not 
been scld.” - 

“Tf you know that why do you wish to acquire it?” 

“Because I have figured out how the marsh can be 
blotted off the map. Once that is accomplished the prop- 
erty will easily be worth four or five times $5,000.” 

Tom wouldn’t say what his scheme was, but assured 
Mr. Brown that is was feasible, and the wonder was that 
nobedy else thought the idea out. 

The result of “the conversation was that Mr. Brown 
consented to purchase the property and hold it in trust 
for Tom. 


He visited Mr. Mason that afternoon, and went over the 


property with him. | 

Next day he signed the contract and paid $500 to bind 
it. 

Squire Biot: the chief lawyer of the village, was em- 

loved to make the necessary search of the title, and he 

x proceeded to do.so at once, hiring .a surveyor to establish 
2 the actual boundary lines. 

Of course the fact that Mason had at last font a 
purchaser for the property that included the Point was 


es aes published in the village paper. 


, i “The editor iors about the old Hereraenety Watch and ahs ve every moment of his tbo hi ees } 


Brown was spending the whole bi ees, and the aston that clung to 


auee a 


that it probably would soon be a thing of 
Nobody suspected that Tom Tucker, Mr. Flin 

boy, was the real owner, as Mr. Brown’s name 

in the transaction. | a) 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE FROBLEM OF THE MARSH 


The deed was recorded at Cranston, the county. ea, } 
and so the fact that Mr. Brown was indicated as trustee i 
for Tom Tucker did not Gass known to the ome < 
of Seacliff. eh 

After Bessie and her mother left the eh Tom a ; 
rected his attention to his property. —. My 

‘His contract with Mr. Flint had still six weeks to run, 
and the old man had madé him an offer to remain all iP 
winter which Tom took under consideration. 7 

He had an idea of accepting it as he wanted to . th; 
a position to visit his property when he felt like it. id 

He had his scheme for blotting out the marsh perma- , 
nently drawn out, with plans for the work, but there were 
lots of details that he couldn’t work out without ee . 
advice. ue 4 

However, there was no doubt in his mind that the — 
thing could be put through successfully. ) 

All it required was money, and Tom had only $200. — 

‘It occurred to him that he might enlist Mr. Brown’s | 
financial assistance, as that gentleman had several times — 
expressed a desire to do him a substantial favor. — J 

He hesitated, however, about broaching the matter to 4 
him, which he would have to do by dete 

He and Bessie had arranged to correspond regularly, A 
and each week a letter passed between them. : 

Little by little Tom took the girl into his confidence : 
with respect to the draining of the marsh and its con- 
version into good, solid ground. | 

He explained to her all the advantages that cou ac- | 
crue to him when this was accomplished, and said that the — 
only thing that stood between him and success was ae j 
money needed to do the business. 

A day or two before he was to give his answer to Mr. 
Flint he received a letter from Mr. Brown ere him to 
Boston to spend a week at his home: 

After considering the matter he interviewed the Toad- 
house keeper. 

“T’ll stay with you this winter on the terms you as | 
offered me provided you have no objection to me taking 
a week off in Boston. Mr. Brown has invited me to 
put in a week at his house,” said Tom. 

“All right,” replied Mr. Fiat, so a new agreement was 
drawn up and Tom signed it. 

The roadhouse keeper then paid him what was s coming 
to him. 

Tom wrote to Mr. Recs accepting his invitation and | 
said he could come during the first or second week in 
November, which was the most convenient to sane gentle- 
man and his family. j 

The second week was decided on and on the first Sat- 
urday afternoon of the month Tom started for Boston. 

He received a royal welcome, especially from. 
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3 Toward: ie end of Me sia Mr. Brown called:him into} Every Sunday afternoon that the weather was sid 
his library and told him Bessie had spoken to him about} Tom went to the Point and mounting to the upper floo: — 
‘the marsh project, and suggested that he finance it. \ | of the Tower studied the marsh, and figured on what he 
He said he was willing to do it provided it was feasible. | would do with the spot when it had been tanerornee 
_ “Now Pll tell you what I'll do. Vl send a practical| into good real estate. 
engineer down to see you some day next week. Take him| On one of these occasions he accidentally ee his 
over the ground and explain your scheme. If he reports| jack-knife, and it fell into a clump of bushes. 
to me that it can be done successfully I’ll back you. That’s} He came down to recover it, and while poking around 
‘fair, isn’t it?” in the bushes he picked up a badly rusted revolver, which 
“Yes, sir; but if you advance ihe. money it must be| had evidently been there for years. 
considered as a loan, secured by my right and title to the} He concluded to carry it to the house and try and clean 
property. Should the plan fail through any unsuspected | it. 
obstacle that might crop up it must-be understood that| He got some oil and emory paper and started to clean 
you are to recover what you have expended'in my be-| off the rust. d 
half by disposing of the property in any way you see] He began on the butt and his efforts soon revealed a 
pat.” name engraved on the metal that ran lengthwise on it. 
* Mr. Brown agreed to that, though he had no intention In a few minutes he was able to dismpher the letters 
4 of carrying it out. and then he read— “Richard Rutherford.” 
On the following Monday morning, Tom returned to! He stared spell-bound at it, and then the conviction 
| Mr. Flint’s employ full of hope over his future. struck him that this was the weapon which had killed his 
| Owing to the failure of Mr. Flint’s persistent sey father. 
to find the precious papers that would restore him to his, He stopped further work on it, wrapped it up in a piece 
birthright, Tom had given up hope of recovering them,| of newspaper and put it away in his trunk. 
and made only one search himself, which amounted to| It was the failure of the police to find the revolver with 
nothing. ‘which the murder had been done that saved Andrew Craw- 
P. “If they are really there nothing short of pulling the tord from the gallows. 
entire Tower to bits is likely to bring them to light, = The bullet, extracted from the body of Tom’s father, 
he argued. Chacg Ve I can’t swear they are there, in coe showed the caliber of the missing weapon, and the fact 
of Mr. Crawford’s assurance, I don’t like to do that.” | appeared in the testimony at Crawford’s trial. 
_ On Thursday a gentleman called at the roadhouse to Crawford swore that he never owned or carried a re- 
see Tom. volver, and the public prosecutor could not show that he 
4 He introduced himself as George Smith, a civil en-| had. borrowed one. 
*gineer, and said that Mr. Brown had sent him to look} Nevertheless, he was convicted. / 
‘into the marsh matter. Tom wrote several letters to Mr. Brown and one to the 
Tom took him out to the Point and gave him every| president of the Eastern Railroad during April, to all 
© chance to inspect the marsh, and see pds the tide op- of which he received replies, and Mr. Flint wondered 
erated through it. what the correspondence meant. 
_ Then he explained his scheme for getting rid of it The old man hired a new helper, but at Tom’s request 
‘permanently, and showed the engineer his plans. agreed to keep him as a boarder. 
“Tt seems feasible,” replied the man, but dl) cann A gang of railroad men came down to a point half a 


oF, 


F) 


‘tell for sure till I examine into the matter and verify all mile from Tower 10 in the last week of April, and hegan 
your findings. I will come here to- -morrow, weather per- building a rough track from the main line to his marsh. — 
# mitting, and give the project my close attention.” The news sareya through the neighborhood like wild- 
On the following afternoon the engineer called on Tom| fire, and scores of curious people came to see the workers 
and told him ier he would make a favorable report to| and to inquire what the track was being put there for. 
, Mr. Brown. The foreman’s answer invariably was that he did not 
_ “The thing can be done, young man, but it will cost| know—he was simply following the superintendent’s or- 
huite a sum. Still the benefit that will accrue to the prop-| ders. . 

by the wiping out of: the marsh is bound to yield} About this time a big tug steamed into the open road- 
Bree profit which easily warrants the oaeay, ” he said. stead at Seacliff, towing a ee driver and several scows 
loaded with piles. 

The pile-driver was moored at the end of the marsh 
nearest the village. 

On the same day a locomotive pushed two ike fashioned 
coaches and eight dump cars full of refuse stone up to 
the marsh and left them there. 

One of the coaches was rigged up with cheap sleeping 
berths while the other had a long table and a culinary 
department. : 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONCLUSION. 


In a few days Tom got a letter from Mr. Brown in 
ich the gentleman said that the engineer had rendered 
i favorable report of the marsh project, and therefore he 
yould undertake to advance the amount the expert sub- 
pied as the probable cost of the work. 

Tom replied that he would aceept the loan when the| Fifteen laborers and a colored cook came in the cars ‘ 
came to begin sat work, which would not be before! in charge of a foreman. FS 
Tey Can ‘ Tom was down at the marsh at the time talking with — 


a 
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~~ the boss of ‘the pile-driver and he went over ti welcome| | 
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the workmen. 

An hour later a gentlemanly looking young fellow of 
two-and-twenty appeared on horseback from the village, 
where he had ‘arrived from Cranston a short time before. 

He introduced himself to Tom as Fred White, an en- 


a sent by George Smith to help Tom carry out the| 


_ Next morning the pile-driver began driving a double 


line of piles. along the outer edge of the marsh before 
a large audience oi villagers. 

A space equal to two piles was left Socios each line, 
but this was closed at every sixth pile—that is, four piles 
‘instead of two were driven at those points. 

As soon as the first section of the double row of six 


_ piles was completed and closed up the laborers began 


wheeling down barrows full of broken stone, which in the 
meantime had been mixed with cement, and dumped it 
into the spage between the two lines of piles. | 

The-spectators soon began to understand the object of 
the work. 

It seemed clear that a sort of seapalls was yeti erected 
to bar the tide from the marsh, and that the ultimate 
object was the filling up of the marsh for good. 

The next issue of the weekly village paper had a glowing 


account of the plan under way, and predicted its success. 


The editor said that the completion of the work, and 


the erection of a summer hotel on the Point, would] 


give Seacliff a boom, and he surprised the community 
with the news that the project originated with Tom Tuck- 
“er, and that he was owner of the Mason property, and not 
Mr. Brown, who had simply taken title for the boy, who 
had paid for it with the reward he had received from the 
Eastern Railroad for saving the Boston ae from a 
smash-up in the cut. 

Spaces were left at intervals along the breakwater for 
the tide to enter the marsh and flow out again. 

These were subsequently closed when the wall was 
practically complete. — 

The last two were closed at low tide. 

The work of filling in the marsh then began, and when 
half ‘completed a pumping engine was put to work. 

By fall the entire work was done. 

The marsh had disappeared and no one, not acquainted 
with the fact, would have dreamed it had ever been there. 

The news having circulated in the papers throughout 
the State several hotel keepers came down and Tom 
received an offer of $25,000 from one for the property. 

He refused it, but leased the reclaimed section to a 
company for ten years at an annual rental of $1,200 for 
a summer hotel and cottages. 

During the winter he was offered $30,000 for the whole 
property, the lease to stand as a matter of course, the 
purchaser to collect the rent, but he refused it. 

The wiping out of the marsh had cost $10,000, so he 
was about $15,000 ahead on his deal. 

About Christmas time Tom received an offer of $25,- 
000 for the Point alone from a wealthy man who wished 
to erect a summer house there. 

he refused and the offer was raised to $30,000, 
ig ee he oulan’t take it. 
Li payed the. wines was over Mh with Me. Brown’s 
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the entire a tk : 

Tom received $15,000 in fueh and $25,000 in a stock 
and was made president. i 

A first-class hotel was put up, equipped and leased to 
a hotel man at a stiff price. 

Two years had now elapsed since he: left Mir. Flint’ a4 
service and T’om was just twenty-one. | 

He was engaged to Bessie who was now ieee. . 

It was a summer afternoon and both were standing on 
the upper floor of the Watch Tower at the spot where 
Tom had crawled through the hole in the wall on the 
night of his awful experience. 

Bessie knew all about the incident, and it eae. her 
shudder to look down over the wall at the rocks and sea 
below. 

Suddenly some of the old stones gave way ana an oblong 
tin case fell at Tom’s feet. 

He picked it up in some wonder, took off the ¢ cover and 
pulled out two papers. 
_ “My gracious!” he cried. “Here are ths BRB papers 
—my mother’s marriage certificate and the official record © 
of my birth. These prove my right to the name of a 


| Rutherford, and to Rutherford Roost. i 


Next morning Tom took a train for Boston and Sete 
the papers in the hands of Mr. Brown’s lawyer, who was 
also the conipany’s legal adviser. 

The lawyer called on Richard Rutherford at the Roost : 
and was surprised to find him dying from a wound re- 
ceived an hour before at the hands of Hawkins. | 

Rutherford made a confession admitting that he ha 
shot his cousin John, and that Andrew Crawford had no 
hand in the crime. * 

He died before night, and the Hook passed: to Tom 
Tucker, or Jack Rutherford, without further trouble. | 

Tom would have been thoroughly happy if he sonia” 
have located Crawford, for he had heard nothing a 
him since they parted. 

On the day before his marriage, three months later, 
Crawford, bearded and tanned, unexpectedly appeared 
and announced that he had made a fortune in the West. 

Tom asked him to become his best man, and with his 
marriage we ring down the curtain on the boy who made f 
a fortune by his wits before he came into his rightful 
heritage. 


THE END, ks 


Read “THE STOCK-EXCHANGE BOYS; OR, THE 
YOUNG SPECULATORS OF WALL STREET,” which 
will be the next number (242) rs “Fame and a 
Weekly.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly ¢ 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 
mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHED, ie UNION © 
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GOOD STORIES. 


-_ 


The field buzzer, an English invention, but neglected by its 
mother country, has been taken up and improved by our 
Signal Corps until it is a practical and efficient instrument. 
The apparatus may be used for transmitting tlegraphic as 
well as telephonic messages. The power is supplied from five 
tiny dry batteries, all of which can be easily carried in two 
hands. The principle of the buzzer is found in the sensitive 
action of the telephone receiver as a detector for feeble mo- 

- mentary currents. 


The telephone is doing gocd work for the forests of north- 
ern Maine. The folks are using it in driving logs along the 
west bank of the Penobscot. They are thus in touch with log 
drivers, Jams. When a jam of logs is in evidence the telephone 

* orders the men to close the gates and stop the logs from 
éoming down until the jam is broken out. Then the telephone 
sets the logger to work again. A stick of dynamite is gener- 
*ally used to start logs that are congested. Formerly relays of 
- men were employed to carry the news up and down the river. 
' Telephone lines annually are being extended up and down 
| our great rivers. The telephone is also used to aid the fire 
wardens in discovering and extinguishing forest fires. A sta- 
tion has been established on the top of Squaw Mountain, six 
miles east of Greenville. From there the observer can see the 
| country for miles around and locate any fire within a radius 
‘48 of sixty miles. 


In Kansas City and other cities of the West the people are 
»finding fault because the boy pupils are getting too much 
_book-learning and are taught nothing of everyday life. A 
committee had a boy before it whovwas splendid in arithmetic, 
grammar, orthography and history, and asked him these ques- 
_tions and he could not answer one of them: “What are 
bricks made of? How do they make artificial stone? How 
does your mother make bread? Why does a woman use a 
‘thimble to sew with? What effect does salt have on ice? 
, What do they fatten hogs on to make the best pork? About 
/how many years does a cat live? How do bees gather honey? 
What is put on the ends of matches to strike fire? Why do 
they feed hens lime or shells? Why do they grease a wagon? 
What is the meat of a calf called? What is leather made of?” 
Ss stated, the boy could not answer one of the questions, 
though they are things every child ought to know, and thus 
the people are demanding more common sense and less book- 
earning in the public schools, 
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St. James’ Palace is undoubtedly the most appropriate place 

residence for a distinguished visitor whom the King and 
the ‘country delight to honor. For, although by a constitu- 
tional principle the King carries his court with him wherever 
he goes, St. James’ is the well established official palace of the 
monarch and locale of his court, and the place from which all 
the most important acts of state are dated. It is to the 
“Court of St. James” also that all foreign ambassadors are 
accredited, and here the King still holds his levees, although 
the drawing rooms have since the death of the Prince Con- 
sort been invariably held at Buckingham Palace. The palace 
was built by Henry VIII. on the site of a hospital dedicated to 
St. James, but very little of this building is left except the 
brick gateway facing St. James Street and the old presence 
chamber, on the chimney piece of which can be seen the ini- 
tials H. A. (Henry and Anne Boleyn). After the destruction 
by fire of Whitehall Palace, in the reign of William III., and 
until the occupation of Buckingham Palace by ‘George IV., St. 
James was the only residential London palace of the English 
sovereigns, the Palace of Westminster being abandoned as a 
royal residence from the time of Henry VIII. 


JOKES AND JESTS. 
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——— 


She—So sorry to hear of your accident! Enthusiastic Mo- 
torist—Oh, thanks; it’s nothing. Expect to live through many 
more. Hh?—Oh, but I trust not. 


“Tt must be very nice,” said the caller to the author’s wife, 
“to have your husband at home so much of the time.” “Yes,” 
replied Mrs. Richard Darlington Spriggles, “It gives me a 
chance to go out.” 

“To-morrow,” announced five year-old Sidney proudly to his 
kindergarten teacher, “is my birthday.” “Why,” returned she, 
“it is mine, too.” The boy’s face clouded with perplexity, and 
after a brief silence he exclaimed: “How did you get so much 
bigger’n me?” 


Mr. Stubb—Yes, Maria, twenty years is supposed to elapse 
between the third and fourth acts. Mrs. Stubb-—Do iell! 
Then we must certainly stay. Mr. Stubb—Ah, you are inter- 
ested in the play? Mrs. Stubb—Yes; I want to see the change 
in the style of hat the heroine wears. 


A physician has just announced his somewhat startling dis- 
covery that he has succeeded in making the dead heart beat. 
If the doctor would now discover how to make the dead beat 
pay, the business men of the country would fall over each 
other in an effort to erect a suitable monument to his memory. 


“Isn’t pa awful?” sobbed the young bride who eleped. “What 
now?” faltered the bridegroom anxiously. “Why, you Know 
you told me to.wire pa and tell him we were really in need 
of food.” “And—and did he send the money?” “No, he sent 
three big rolls of music and a note stating that as musie was 
the food of love he hoped we would get'on all right until we 
returned.” 


“Charley, dear,” said young Mrs. Torkins, “I had a dream 
about a race-horse that won three times in suecession.” “Great 
Scott,” answered her husband, who has a touch of superstition. 
“What was its name—what did it look like?” “I’ve done my 
best to remember, but I can’t.” “That is the way! There 


never was a woman who could be relied on to keep her head 
in business matters!” 


“The Mermaid!” exclaimed Raffles, asain ally 
is at Porthele, miles away.” Sean 
“Yes, so father said this outta ‘He had an from | 
your uncle. He will put in to-morrow and mh ey us. 
for a cruise.” ; 
“Hurrah!” cried the boys in chorus. “ Now, ‘come as 
“Wel : Dont tumble down the cliff, Grigs. That would be beyond a 
Well, it is certainly very curious, Bob; but don’t be offend- joke for you, if anything could be,” said Raffles. 
readies T say I can scarcely believe it.” “Now there is our hunting ground; we may have some luck 
I assure you I saw the yachi—a schooner-rigged vessel, Suppose we do find anything. What fun!” = 
= trim and taut——” “The governor will claim the treasure trove, no doubt.” 
a taught it?” inquired Johnny Grigs. “No, the lord of the manor will,” said Bob. “But it’s — 
Shut up, Grigs,” continued Bob Raffles. “Don’t interrupt quite time enough to think about the treasure when he have 
Soeslbae pers cg This is : serious matter. Listen, all) found it. We need not count our chickens before aaa are 
Went early to bed, as you know, as [| hatched.” : 
aay tee ao Age tas cee ae UAE ny ie “Here we are,” said Grigs, as the ie were reached: “Now | 
dim morning light, I saw the schooner with all ea Saget I suppose we au have some hard work. Has any one an 
could not distinguish any bunting, nor did I make out any) igen then cueags gens iF havewen . 
one on deck. She glided along so smoothly with the light aes ae — he me i . ‘ a Bob, elu Baty 
breeze, that had I not been certain of the evidence of my hits Ree prevents =a sai es ey 
a Stra t big heuihis eg? oF aria “T have,” replied Johnny, proudly, “a grand idea; unusual, 
PPO ag RiGee ei a ich Sant ee in. ese none the less pr ache I have an idea we ought * \ 
» unch!” 
Se pgp: BEL teas senior ae The other boys laughed at this very tame coneluston to the 
And, finally, what foie Pas CEES 4 *} speech so valiantly commenced; but they made no objection. 
“She’s a pirate,” said Grigs—“a TEAS ines oF Beutic- On the contrary! When luncheon was finished, and the small 
ley.” ‘ basket repacked, the boys set about to examine the ruins for 
a foe any footmarks, and actually knelt down and peered into 
cee Smegaly pipes xh 7m peda: sa deed | erevices and the long grass in their anxiety to discover some 
Wha asa resilient ai.Penthelley. “ive heata the aun oel traces of the smugglers who had, as was supposed, arrived 
talk of the fights there used to be on the beach, and how 
the old Abbey ruins were used as a hiding place, and were’ 
the scene of many a fight. Ah, what fun it must have been!” 
“Very jolly, if you were not killed or maimed for life. But, 
I say,” continued Bob, “suppose we go over to the ruins and 
see whether we can find anything! We can take our lunch, 
and——” 
“Dinna forget,” said Grigs. é . 
“You are too bad, Johnny,” said Bob, laughing. “But we 
must forget dinner if we go, so this time your pun has some 
Sense in it.” | 
The suggestion thus suddenly put forward was assented to 
mem. con., and about eleven o’clock the three lads, well sup- 
plied with luncheon by the housekeeper, and warned not to be Raffles. | aia 
late by their kind hostess, Mrs. Farnham, at whose house “Pil get one!” exclaimed Fred. “There is a hut just on the 
Bob and Johnny were staying with their friend and former| Cliff; I won’t be long. We can see all over the place and into 
school-fellow, Freddie Farnham, started off in high spirits.| the vaults. I want to explore those vaults.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Farnham, with their children, iad been living “Well, get the lantern, at any, rate, ” said Bob; “we can then? 
near Penthelley for some years. They were within easy reach| investigate the place.” 
of the wild western coast, whose caves and cliffs gave endless; red hurried away, and while he was gone Bob and Grigs 
opportunities for excursions, while the tumbling sea was! who appeared quite solemn for him, discussed the piyeleriousdt 
always a source of pleasure and admiration. The old Abbey schooner-yacht and her sudden appearance and departure. 


was quite a ruin, but in former days must have occupied a; “She went away almost into the air, as it appeared to me,”, 


ee t of ground. The sea had greatly encroached of| concluded Raffles. “Never saw such a curious thing!” 
ae “Like magic!” asserted Grigs. 


late years, and the ruin was, at the date of our story, within 
Then the lads remained silent for a minute or two, until 


half a mile of high-water mark. 
The boys passed through the wood and came to a pe the appearance of Fred Farnham aroused them to action. 


leading towards the summit of the cliffs, whence they had, “That's right!” said Bob. “Now we shall do very well— 

to descend to reach the ruins. As they came in full view of| Matches and all complete. Where shall we try first?” 

the sea, Raffles exclaimed, pointing to the water: “The well I vote,” said Fred; “it is the most likely place.* 
“There, as near as possible where that boat is, I saw the| “But we can’t get up again without a rope,” said Bob, 

yacht. I watched her, and she seemed motionless, no ripple wisely. “No; I vote we search the old ruins and the vaults, 

was visible, and at last she glided up, up, and seemed to van-| first, and if we can’t find anything there, as a last resource 

ish into the mist.” we will explore the well. What do you say, Grigs?” ‘ 
“I wish I’d seen her,” said Grigs; “I'd have hailed her, for! “Let the well alone!” replied snp de with sa i fa 

I should have thought she was the Mermaid. Uncle Tom! Ness. i 

said he would put into the bay if the weather was good.” |. “That decides it,” replied. i “When Johnny 


A STRANGE DISCOVERY 
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a 


on the previous evening. 


“There is nothing here, evidently,” said Fred. “If the men 
| had landed last night the grass would have shown traces of 
their boots, for it must have been wet with dew.” ‘ 
“But Bob saw the schooner: why did she come in?” said 
Grigs. “Let us look round here—near the *well.” 9. 
“Look out! Cave!” cried Raffles. “Mind those o | pi 
may slip and find yourself anywhere in a second. 
tumble in you'll never get out again.” ® 
The well was sounded and appeared very deep. It was as 
dark as pitch at the bottom, and a stone thrown in gave back 
a hollow sound. 
“I wish We had a lantern; we could let it~ down, ” said 


and attempts a joke at the same time, the occasion may ‘be 
_ regarded as a favorable omen. 


Now for the vaults!” 
‘They advanced to an archway which was protected by iron 


4 bars. The masonry had formerly been a portion of the crypt 


apparently, which was now open to the air. 


A long series 


; of arches supported some tottering and ivy-clad walls, which 


the creeper only served to keep by its tension. 

“If we could only get inside that iron railing I suspect 
We should find something,” 

“We can try,” said Fred; “I can get over and help you 
fellows.” ° 

In a few seconds he had scaled the bars, and then turned 
to assist his friends, They both got over, and then all three 
turned to explore the ground. 

Just as they turned away Grigs stumbled over something 


In the corner of the space enclosed within the arch. 


“What’s the row, Grigs? Did you trip?” 
“Something caught my foot,” he replied: “But I can’t find 


a anything.. That’s odd.” 


“Perhaps it was a ring,” said Bob, who was fully alive to 
the chances. “Let’s search for a ring. It will lie close.” 

They all searched, pulling aside the grass and feeling most 
carefully for anything which could have caught Grig’s shoe. ! 

At last they succeeded, and Bob wondered how such a ring | 
could have possibly caught in any one’s toes, it was so flat 
and plain, | 


“It didn’t catch my toe,” said Grigs. “My shoe is worn in 


FAME AND FORTUNE WEEKLY. 


person having been there for fifty years. The plants had 
grown up and withered from lack of moisture. The vault 
had evidently not been disturbed for a very long time. 

“Here’s a find!” muttered Bob. “Who had any idea of this 
treasure, I wonder? Not the phantom of the schooner’s crew, 
I’m sure.” , 

He lost no time in returning to the open vault and calling 
his friends, who came tumbling down with the greatest eager- 
ness. 

-“Hurrah!” cried the younger boys. 


“This is fun! I wonder 


-What’s in those cases.” 


“Brandy, very likely, and silks Now all we have to do is 
to go home to tell your father, Farnham. Let us keep it a 
secret, except from him, and he will do what is right,” said 
Raffles. eh 

This was agreed to; and after the whole vault had been 
explored and several more cases found, some broken and 
decayed with sand in them, others full apparently and un- 
touched, the boys climbed up one by one and emerged into 
the open air again. 

They made several more: investigations, but found nothing 
particular and no traces of footsteps. Then they came down 
to the shore, and each boy severally exclaimed: 

“The smuggler! ” : 

“Uncle John has come!” 

“The Mermaid! ” 


Yes; there she was. The schooner trim and taut—the same 


the sole, and the ring ran into the hole and caught me up.”| that Bob was seen in the morning. Uncle John’s yacht, the 
“Next time we come treasure-hunting, we will come in old| handsome Mermaid, was bringing up in the bay. 


things,” said Bob, “and pick up gold and silver——” 
“Like -old boots!” remarked Grigs. 
There’s some fun in this. What a lark!” 


The lads hailed her, and yery soon a boat was sent ashore; 


“Here’s the ring.| Uncle John himself steering. 


“Why, uncle, you have come back, then,” said Freddie, 


“Yes, but supose the smugglers come back and find us here! “Why didn’t you come up this morning?” 


What fun will that be?” said Fred. 
“They won’t come back. Rubbish! Come, help me pull 
this up!” cried Bob. “Now, all together! Yo heave ho!” 
They slipped their handkerchiefs through the old rusty iron. 


“Because, my boy, I was at Porthele, and the wind didn’t 
serve—nor the tide.” | 

“But Bob saw the Mermaid in the bay at daylight,” con- 
tinued Fred, “and told us. Ah, uncle, you came to play us a 


'» ring and pulled together with a will. Very slowly, and after| trick!” | 


7 


uch tugging, the stone slab gave way, and an opening was 


“discovered. 


“Well,” said Bob, drawing a long breath, “we have made a 
discovery! Shall we descend?” 

“How about bad air?” said cautious Fred. 
lantern first.” 

“Certainly,” said Bob. “That’s a good idea. Now, Grigs, 
hold on, and we’ll tie our handkerchiefs together and let 
the lantern down at the end of a stick.” 

A long bramble was at length procured, and some twine 


“TLet’s lower the 


“Not I, my lad. I’m too old to play tricks. I was at Por- 
thele as I say, and if any one saw me here this morning he 
must be a wizard.” 

“T assure you, sir,” said Bob Raffles, “I saw your yacht in 
the bay. I fancied she was a Flying Dutchman because she 
sailed away so quickly, and vanished very quickly, in the 
air apparently.” 

Uncle John laughed heartily as Raffles finished speaking. 

“Oh, boys, boys,” he said, “so you have been taken in by 
a mirage, have you? You saw the reflection of my yacht and 


s from the boy’s pockets; then the handkerchiefs were knotted,| believed she was in the bay. This is quite a capital yarn. 


{ 
1} 


and the lantern descended, but only a few yards. 


“Why, there’s the bottom!” exclaimed the boys. “It’s all 


' right. I can gee the lamp is quite bright. We can jump in.” 


“And jump out again easily. Oh, what fun! 
this is something like!” _ 

“Yes, but don’t get rash I’m the biggest and strongest, 
let me go first. I promise you you shall come as soon as I 
think ‘all ig right. Remember you are in my charge, and if 


I say, Bob, 


_ anything happens I shall be blamed as the eldest.” 


Bob Raffles leaped down and landed quite safely on his 
feet. Taking the lantern, he tried to find a way out of the 


#pit, and succeeded in penetrating a low passage in the side 


of the vault. 
He very soon emerged into a loft, dry cave, across which 


I dare say the Flying Dutchman and the phantom ships are 
all attributable to the same cause.” 

“Uncle,” said Farnham, at length, “do you know we have 
found a treasure?” 

“How could I know it?” retorted the uncle, 
a look at it.” 

So Uncle John accompanied us into the vault and found the 
cases, which he called his men to bring up, and they all con- 
tained brandy, with a little tobacco in some of them. 

“There, my lads,” he said to his crew, “you can have the 
weed, the brandy we must report to the customs.” 

He did so, and the government came and took it, all but 
two kegs, which were missing somehow or other; and the 
coast-guard Were very much puzzled about an empty keg 


“Let us have 


‘+2 ship’s spar, to which wag attached a rusty chain, extended.| which was washed up by the tide right under the light-house 
q On the floor of the cave, which was perfectly clean, dry, and; 
_ Well ventilated were some bales and casks and wood piled 


up. The dead creepers were still clinging to the walls. The 
cave had evidently been a hiding-place for smugglers, but all/ ruin but found nothing. 
_the bales were very old, and there was no appearance of any| that day was a very Strange Discovery. 


soon after. 

We got a present from Uncle John for finding the smug- 
gler’s brandy, and the coast-guard afterwards explored: the old 
I still think our finding the store 
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A COMPLETE SET I§ A REGULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Bach book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper, in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated cover, 
Most of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects tredted upon are explained in such a simple manner that any 


child can thoroughly understand them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to 


know anything about the subjects 


a 4 


THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR WILL RE SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 
FROM THIS OFFICE ON RECEIPT OF PRICH, TEN CHNTS BACH, OR ANY THREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY-FIVE 


POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONRY. Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 


MESMERISM. 


No. 81. HOW TO MUESMERIZE.—Containing the most ap- Haters fitise 


Proved metheds of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
by arimsa!l magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By- Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. ©. S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” ete. 


PALMISTRY. . 
- No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
proved mcihcds of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
and the key for telling character by the bumps on the head. By 
Leo Huge Koch, A. C. 8S. Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 


No. 88. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 


structive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
explaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
leading hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


SPORTING. 

No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 


for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 


diseases peculiar to the herse. 

No. 48. HOW TC BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fuliy illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. . 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing roles for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By A, Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. is 
No. 6 HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Hivery boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book, ; é; 
ae 5 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the ditfer- 
ent itions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. ie 
No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
i for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic .xercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald, 
A handy and useful book. ore ; ; 
34, HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery, 


positions in fencing. A complete book. 
’ TRICKS WITH CARDS. We 
No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing | body 


jons of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
sleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleig t-of-hand, or the use of 
specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 


| tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. 


24 Union Square, N.Y, 


No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—En- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 


By A. Anderson. 
No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 


Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement, Fully illustrated. 


MAGIC. : 


No. 2. HOW TO DO ICKS.—The great book of magie and © 


card tricks, containing full instruction on all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. CUE io igs 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Hxplaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. ; 

No. 438. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
publie. Also tricks with ecards, incantations, ete. ; 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson, 

No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys°and devices of many kinds. ‘By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. hee 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART,.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. 


Lllustrated. 

, MECHANICAL. 

No. 29. HOW TO 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published. 

No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. ~ 
- No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Aolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
seription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern. times. 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides: Handsomely 
illustrated. By John Allen. 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. fYully illustrated. pirate . 


LETTER WRITING, ay 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com’ 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITH LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO“GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 


with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best | 4/80 giving sample letters for instruction. 


n 

No. 538. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, Be VENT Uy | and, in fact, everybody and any- 
you wis write to. Every young ma n 
lady in the Jand should have this gt ; ee pigs hia 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRBCTLY.—Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 
also rules fpr punctuation and composition, with specimen letters. , 


By A. Anderson. ~ — 


BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy g 


Profusely illustrated. By Algernon 8S. Fitzgerald, NS 


iw 
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BOOK.—Containing a 


. THE STAGE, . 

No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 

this wonderful little book. 

No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 


and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. B 


No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 


> 


» AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
_ boy should obtain this book, as it- contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 

No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.— This i 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, ete., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. © 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions show to make,up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 

est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

. . No. 16. HOW TO KEP A-WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 

| full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 

, or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
oe at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
ished. 

_ No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
pasty and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
cooks. ; 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Acolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


. ELECTRICAL. 


$s one of the most original 


No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 


scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism 4 
together with full instructions for making Hlectric Toys, Batteries, 
etc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
lustrations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. ae 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS,— Containing a 
a collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
ogether with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Hvery intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. tis 

greatest book ever published. and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 


» 
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q No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A | valuable information as to the neatness, 
_ very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium pos 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable |-Hiland, 


for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. 


; 
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.No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing four 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concise manner possible. Ae pice 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conductifig d@- 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the bes§€ 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. oe 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 
tains a full Jist of the language and sentiment of flowers, which ig 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy, 
without one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome | 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc- 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
poy to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 

ances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. : 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
Selections of colors, material, and how to have them made tae 

No. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Kiverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. ‘The secret is simple, and almost costlegs. Read this book 
and be conyinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. : 

No. 7. HOW. TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. 

‘No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGHONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
a how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 

eene, 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A’ 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, arimals and insects. 
' No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving cofii- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets: also giving full 
instructions for making cages, ete, Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. E 
No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and ine 
structive book, giving a complete treatise an chémistry; also ex- 


‘periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 


rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. Thig 


Waery | book cannot be equaled. - 


] 
No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, etc. ete. _ 
No. 84. HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR.— Containing full 


It is the |information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 


manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
legibility and general com- 


ition of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 


No. 88. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won. 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 


No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little| treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 


book, containing the rules'and regulations of billiards, bagatelle,| family. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 


backgammon, croquet. dominoes, e 


te, 
No. 36. HOW TO SOLYH. CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 


laints. 
No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS ‘AND COINS.—con- 


p. the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches | taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 


* and witt nN Y 
| No. 5S. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 


_ book, giving the rules and full directions for playing Eichre, Crib-| the, world-known detective. 


bage, Casino, Forty-Five, Rounce, Pedro 


of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 
No. 58. HOW TO BH A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
In which he lays down some valuable 


Sancho, Draw Poker,| and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 


_ Auction Pitch,! All Fours, and many other popular games of cards, | and experiences of well-known detectives. 


|. No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


) ETIQUETTE. 
_. No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF BTIQUETTH.—It 


2 iS a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know | CADET.—Containing full explanations how to 


all about. There’s happiness in it. 


of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 


 \n the drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 


.) 


dialect, French dialect, ¥ 
hh many standard readings. 


Address 


~ 


A|ing useftl information regardin 


No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette | Guard, Police Regulations, 
pearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and | of “ 


, No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. | of : Rie: 
ee: of ular selections in use, comprising Dutch | should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 
Gite ee ees ankee and Irish dialect pieces, together | piled and written by Lu Senarens, 


No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
g the Camera and how to work it: 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By @aptain W. De W. 


Abney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
gain admittance, 
¢ Staff of Officers, Post 
Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet.’ Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 

How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 
No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 


course of Study, Examinations, Duties, 


author of “How to . 
West Point Military Cadet.” Become a 


PRICE 10 CENTS. EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS, 
FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, 
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-_= Latest 


“All Arouiki Weekly” 


Containing Stories of All Kinds. 


‘CoLoRED Covers. 32 PacEs. Price 5 CENTS: 


21 Roy, the Western Union Telegraph Messenger. 


22 The Wild Beast Hunters; or, Adventures in Brazil. 


23 The Flying Scud. A Romance of the Ever Faithful Isle. 


24 Against the Sultan; or, Trapped in a Turkish Rebellion, 

25 Frank Melville, The Wonder of the Circus Ring. 

26 “Little Dot”; or, The Dandy Scout of the Plains. 

27 The Hook and Ladder Boys; or, The Best Firemen in Town. 

28 The Young Cliff Climber; or, A Tale of the Andes. 

29 The Ourang-Outang Hunters: or, Adventures in the Dark 
Continent. 


“Work and Win” 


Containing the Great Fred Fearnot Stories. 
CoLORED COVERS. 32 Pages, Price 5 CENTS. 
590 Fred Fearnot’s Strong Will; 
Sharks. 
591 Fred Fearnot’s Big Stake; or, Held for Ransom. 
592 aioe Fearnot at Princeton; or, Evelyn and the College 
ys. 
593 Fred Fearnot’s Hard Hitting; or, Batting It Out to Win. 
594 Fred Fearnot’s War Canoe; or, Beating the Indian 
Champions. 
595 Fred Fearnot and the Errorless Wonder; 
Ball Player’s Bluff. 
596 Fred Fearnot in Township Ten; or, The Fight with the 
Surveyors. 
597 Fred Fearnot’s Throw Home; or, Playing in the Field. 


“Wild West Weekly” 


A Magazine Containing Stories, Sketches, Etc., of Western Life 
CoLorep COVERS. 32 Paces. Price 5 CEnts. 
390. Young Wild West Saving the “Seventh”; or, The Fight at 

Red Ravine. 
391 Young Wild West’s Greaser Shake-up; or, Arietta Stand- 
ing the Test. 


392 Young Wild West Trailing a “Terror”; or, The Bandit 
Chief's Last Chance. 

393 Young Wild West Saving His Scalp; or, Arietta and the 
Death Trail. 


394 Young Wild West Teaching a Tenderfoot; or, Toe Dude’s 
Duel with the Desperado. 

395 Young Wild West Rushing the Rustlers; or, Arietta’s 
Long Range Shot. 


or, Calling a 


or, Defeating the Loan 


Issues = i 


Soca Mgr MERE ONY REET TR Pep eee 


** Secret Services ee | 
Qld and Young King Brady, Detectives, 
CoLoRED COVERS. 32 PaaEs. PRICE 5 Cents. 
584 The Bradys Under a Cloud; or, Working for a Poor Boy, yr 
585 The Bradys and the Actor’s Son; or{ Sold into Slavery, 
586 The Bradys Tempted; or, Dealing Out Justice. » 
587 The Bradys and the Hidden Assassin, or, Winning in > 
Record Time. 
588 The Bradys’ Dark Work; or, The Mystery of a Night. | 
589 The Bradys and the Mystic Band; or, Trailing the Silent — 
Seven. ; | 
590 The Bradys Drugged; or, Caught by the Chinese Crooks, 


— 


“The Liberty Boys of ’76” 


A Magazine Containing Stories of the American Revolution. 
CoLoRED COVERS. 32 PaaEs. Price 5 Cents. 

483 The Liberty Boys’ River Journey; or, Down the Ohio. 

484 The Liberty Boys at East Rock; or, The Burning of New 

Haven. 

485 The Liberty Boys in the Drowned Lands; or, Perilous 
Times Out West. 

486 The Liberty Boys on the Commons; 
New York. 

487 The Liberty Boys’ Sword Charge; or, The Fight at Stony 
Point. 

488 The Liberty Boys After Sir John; or, Dick Slater’s Clever 
Ruse. . 

489 The Liberty Boys Doing Guard Duty; or, The Loss of 
Fort Washington. 


“Pluck and Luck” 


Containing Stories of Adventure. 
CoLorED COVERS. 82 Pages. Price 5 CEnts. 

618 The Fly-by-Nights; or, The Mysterious Riders of the 
Revolution. By Berton Bertrew. e 

619 Boss of the Boat Club; or, Dick Dashwell’s pennaiaa ty 
By Howard Austin. 

620 After the “Bad Men”; or, The Perils of a Western Boats 
man. By an Old Scout. 

621 Sinbad of St. Helena; or, For the Rescue of the Great 
Emperor. By Allyn Draper. 

622 His Father’s Son; or, The Boy With a Bad Name. 
Allan Arnoid. 

623 The Island in the Air; or, The Castaways of the Pacific. 
By Capt. Thos. H. Wilson. 


or, Defending Old 


By 


—— 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 


of our Weeklies and cannot 
in the following Order Blank and 


24 Union Square, New York.” 


s 


IF YOU WANT NT ANY BACK NUMBERS ae 


them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill 
send it to us with the price of the weeklies you w ant and we will send them to soe by 


return mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 
RESIDE iy Mee UES Re SOY CH a) GM RO NY aes Nr eT ent nk Bv ery” ae Sea Cn ET 2! re 
FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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